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ABSTRACT 


The Army cannot afford to develop company commanders who 
are marginally effective. A measure of a company commander's 
effectiveness can be ascertained by comparing his performance 
against a proven competency based model. This study develops 
a "success" oriented competency based model and provides a 
competency assessment and development (CAD) instrument which 
identifies possible command competency weaknesses for pros- 
pective company commanders. 

The CAD provides a means of identifying "Where [I Am" and 
then compares "My Competency Model" with that of "successful" 
company commanders in the field. The CAD also provides a 
planning mechanism and appropriate references to assist 


the officer in the competency development process. 
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A. OVERVIEW 

"Superior combat power derives from the courage of 
soldiers, the excellence of their training and the quality 
Ofethneir leadership" [Red&. 1: pp. 2-6]. This combination 
produces success on the battlefield. The crucial issue is 
how can we identify a proper mix of these ingredients and 
how do we train our leaders to derive this "proper mix?" 

Quality leadership has long been an item of concern. 
The great leaders of the profession of arms have had their 
philosophies and modern theorists have led the military 
profession through many theoretical hoops. For example, 
Carlyle proposed a "Great Man" (Unitary) theory of leader- 
ship, in the late 1920's the Trait theory was in vogue and 
shortly thereafter the situationalist (Interactional Theory ) 
was espoused as the measure of quality in leadership. 
During the past 20 plus years the behavioral theories of 
leadership have begun to attract attention. One such view 
is the theoretical foundation of this thesis. 

A leadership theorist in his own right, German General 
Kurt von Hammerstein, explained a unique way of classifying 
officer leaders. He divides “officers into four classes-- 
the clever, the lazy, the stupid and the industrious. Each 
officer possesses at least two of these qualities. Those 
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who are clever and industrious are fitted for the high staff 
appointments. Use can also be made of those who are stupid 
wd taayeee lhe manewho is clever and lazy is fit for the very 
highest command. He has the temperament and the requisite 
nerves never to deal with all situations. But whoever is 
stupid and industrious must be removed immediately" [Ref. 2: 
p. 223]. General von Hammerstein's theory of leadership 
seems to fall in an ambiguous area between trait and be- 
havioral theories. 

Possibly there are behaviors such as clever, lazy, and 
stupid and industrious which can either be measured and or 
learned. Further, there might be a set of behaviors, first, 
which are generic to the entire Army leadership corps and 
second, a set of behaviors which are peculiar to leader 
roles at the sundry levels of command. 

This study suggests that there are measurable behaviors 
which discriminate between the average and superior performer. 
The degree to which these behaviors (traits and skills) are 
required will be tied to demonstrated effective performance. 
Little doubt that the lack of effective performance of these 
behaviors will lead to failure for the aspiring company 
commander. (For the purposes of this thesis generic com- 
petencies refer to those traits, characteristics and skills 
which are required by behavior which disciminates between 
average performers and superior performers. Threshold 
competencies are those traits, skills and characteristics 
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which are the minimum acceptable performance producing 
Competencies for the given position.) 

The thesis addresses the above hypothesis by building a 
behavior based model for the role of the company commander. 
The model is used to develop a self-assessment instrument 
to assist officers, who have not commanded, to prepare for 
command. This is done by helping the officer to identify 
his behavior weaknesses and then assisting with the develop- 
ment of a realistic self-help plan. 

Interestingly, one of the few behavior assessment studies 
conducted by the Army suggested that a self-assessment 
approach might be very effective. In 1973-1974 the United 
States Army Infantry School (USAIS) Assessment Center 
(ACTR) assessed students in the Infantry Officer's Advanced 
Course (IOAC), the Infantry Officer's Basic Course (IOBC) and 
the Advanced Non-Commissioned Officer's Education System 
(ANCOES) to determine the feasibility of the assessment 
center techniques for leadership development and leadership 
prediction. The results of the study did not support the 
future use of assessment centers. The ACTR report does 
however read "field leadership ratings by supervisors, peers 
and subordinates were substantially the same at 6 and 18 
months; that is, the ratings were reliable. The most assessor 
intensive formal ACTR exercises actually did the poorest job 
of predicting field leadership. Self-description provided 
the most leadership predictors and required the least 
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assessor and assessee time'' [Ref. 3: p. 2]. The implication 
seems to be that the assessee is a far better assessor of 

his strengths and weaknesses than an outside group. This 
being the case then there is a precedent for the researcher 
to design a self-assessment instrument which keys on the 
individual doing his own assessment. 

The development of self-assessment instruments which are 
focused on "self-description" and self-evaluation are gaining 
attention. They have surfaced because first, assessment 
centers are resource intenSive and second, as indicated by 
the ACTR study, self-assessment can be more accurate than 
the formal assessment center. Thirdly, the job comvetency 
assessment approach (as explained in Part E) which is the 
basis for the instrument developed by this author is a new 
evaluation technology which likely will change most job 


related assessment practices in the long term. 


B. LEADERSHIP STUDIES 

The study of leadership has generated intense interest 
Since the first time man began to wonder why certain people 
differ. Indeed the standout leader is a challenge to study. 
In this century alone both "experts" and novices have ener- 
setically sought to define the talents and skills which 
contributed to the success of the acknowledged successful 


leaders of our past [PRef. 4: p. 3]. 
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Systematic studies of leadership have only been done 
during the past century. Beginning in 1879, Galton looked 
at the hereditary background of distinguished men. He set 
the groundwork for Thomas Carlyle who in 1910 penned his 
"Great Man" (Unitary) Theory. His theory proposed that the 
leader is a person endowed with unique qualities that set 
him apart. He looked at the great leaders compiling a list 
of characteristics which he later submitted were "The" 
qualities necessary to be a successful leader, that is: the 
proper height, weight, physique, health, appearance, right 
lineage and right mentors. This theory was soon replaced. 

In the late 1920's the Trait approach to analyzing leader- 
ship was introduced. According to Stogdill the trait 
advocates measured "personality" and the characteristics of 
the individual who reached positions of leadership. They 
accomplished this by using "personality" tests which 
supposedly measured the traits of personality. Subsequently 
the traits of the "successful" were published. Smith and 
Krueger (1933) conducted one such study. They listed a 
number of traits that characterize leaders: (1) Personality 
Traits: knowledge, abundance of physical and nervous energy, 
enthusiasm, originality, initiative, imagination, purpose, 
anes jmersistence; (2) Social Traits: tact, sympathy, faith in 
others and self, patience, prestige, ascendance-submission; 
and (3) Physical Characteristics: some advantages as to 
height, weight, and physical attractiveness [Ref. 6: pp. 3-80]. 
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Such trait studies received wide publicity and use due 
to the convenience of time. Specifically, they were popular 
teerie tame the Nation built its military manpower prior to 
and during World War II. Since this was one of the few 
"scientific" theories of leadership the War Department chose 
it for the basis of many training programs. 

The Army's leadership field manual published in March of 
1951 demonstrates how deep seated the Trait Theory of leader- 
ship became for the Army. The manual's foreword reads: 

"This manual stresses the importance of self-improvement. 
The principles, character traits and procedures set forth 
are offered as an assistance to the leader in the problem of 
controlling others. By applying these procedures to his own 
practice and by analyZing his own traits of character, the 
leader will possess a yardstick for measuring his own 
success or failure" [Ref. 7: p. iv]. 

Tne field manual defines leadership as "the art of in- 
fluencing human behavior--the ability to handle men" [Ref. 

7: p. 2]. It dismisses the Unitary Theory by saying that 
"any theory that (says) leadership is solely inherited must 
be rejected" [Ref. 7: p. 2]. Then it explains how "any rea- 
sonably intelligent, morally sound, forceful man, no matter 
how inexperienced, can become acquainted with the component 
elements of leadership. These elements may be studied, prac- 
ticed, learned, and applied, just as any other human accom- 
plishment may be learned and mastered" [Ref. 7: p. 2]. 
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The method suggested in the field manual for mastering 
leadership "is dependent upon personal traits and upon the 
application of recognized techniques. The personal traits 
can be developed, and the techniques can be learned" [Ref. 
qj: p. 33. It follows by saying the "leadership traits 
are human qualities that are of great value to the leader" 
Peer: >. lols lt explains that an individual can benefit 
from a study of important traits "by careful self-analysis 
and application, he can develop those traits in which he is 
deficient and further strengthen those in which he is 
perone  |Ref. 7: p. 6]. Some of the traits listed include: 
alertness, bearing, courage, dependability, endurance, 
enthusiasm and force. Definitions for each were provided. 

The convergence of the traits and techniques is a 
conceptual exercise. Somehow the soldier was expected to 
recognize his set of traits, analyze which traits were weak 
and then strengthen his weaknesses by uSing a Set of leader- 
Ship techniques. The leadership techniques mentioned 
include: know yourself and seek improvement, keep your men 
informed and set the example [Ref. 6: p.19]. The apparent 
intent of the field manual is commendable, but rather diffi- 
Cunt toOnrconceptualize. 

The Trait Theory was seriously challenged about the time 
the Army's leadership manual was published. A general 
criticism of this theory is that it presents a one way view 
of leadership, that is, leaders are portrayed as detached, 
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isolated entities, and immune from the consequences of their 
actions. According to Gouldner (1950) the "trait approach 
failed primarily because the traits were poorly conceived, 
the measurements were crude and unreliable and most impor- 
tantly, the traits were not possessed exclusively by leaders 
but by non-leaders as well" [Ref. 8: p. 14]. A contributing 
factor to this conclusion was published prior to the Second 
var. According to Bird who compared 20 "trait" studies 
in which 79 traits had been investigated, there was little 
overlap from study to study [Ref. 9]. This study plus 
others were instrumental in introducing the demise of the 
long lived trait theory of leadership. 

A problem with the trait approach to leadership had 
been that the effectiveness of the leader varied from situa- 
tion to situation. This was further encumbered by the 
difficulty of reliably measuring the presence of given 
traits. Most adherents to the trait theory used personality 
inventory instruments to measure the respondent's traits. 
This technique proved to be ineffective because it was not 
generally obvious how the trait should be answered so to be 
Mmunene “desirable direction [Refive4: p. 21]. 

The gradual abandonment of trait approaches in the late 
1940's and early 1950's gave way to the contention that 
leadership is a functional role which serves important pur- 


poses for the group. This contention led to the adoption of 
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different methodological approaches to the study of leader- 
atpaotiat is, sa study of situationvand the impact on the 
leader. 

The situational theory of leadership says that the 
leader can be differentiated from the non-leader by the 
given task of the group and situation. This approach has 
anchored leadership activities to the life space in which 
mueyeoccur. A Situational study by Hollander and Julian in 
1969 explained their interpretation "... it was to recognize 
that the qualities of the leader were variously elicited, 
solved and reacted to as a function of differential group 
settings and their demands" [Ref. 10: p. 389]. An earlier 
Sed Oy Cartwright and Zander (1960) said "... while 
certain minimal abilities are required of all leaders, these 
are widely distributed among non-leaders as well. 
Furthermore, the traits of the leader which are necessary 
and effective in one group or Situation may be quite 
different from those of another leader in a different 
setting" [Ref. 11: p. 492}. This obviously caused consi- 
derable consternation amongst situational theorists. 

A study by Carter and Nixon (1949) examined a group of 
leaderless high school boys. They exposed the test group to 
three kinds of tasks: intellectual, mechanical and clerical. 
They found that the leaders who arose during the intellec- 
tual tasks also arose during the clerical tasks. During the 
performance of the mechanical tasks different leaders 
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surfaced. They concluded that to some extent the require- 
ments for leadership are sSituationally dependent [Ref. 12]. 
The situation theories tend to support the conclusion 
that the nature of the tasks performed play an important 
role in determining who emerges as a leader. Blake, Mouton 
and Frucher (1954) found that consistency of performance in 
different groups with varying tasks has been observed in the 
same leader. The underlying implication that any member of 
a group can become a leader as long as favorable conditions 
prevail has since drawn considerable criticism [Ref. 13]. 
The critics say that the situational theory presents a 
one way view of leadership. They contend that the situation 
appears to be the controlling factor and seemingly "selects" 
a leader. According to Hollander and Julian (1969) this is 
too Simplistic a view of reality. They explain that the 
leader and situation are not separate entities but merely 
represent different components of a continuing multi direc- 
tional process of social information and exchange [Ref. 10]. 
Behavior based studies paralleled the growing interest 
in the situational theory. These studies suggested that the 
more predictable interpersonal behavior is, the less uncer- 
tainty there is. Thus, the motive for learning to antici- 
pate the behavior of others seems to be the need to reduce 
uncertainty and its associated anxieties. 
The behaviorist argues that his theory of the study of 
leadership is not subject to the direction problem 
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associated with the trait theory. He indicates that the 
Shitt from personality traits to leader behavior is a move 
from a less precise to a more precise study. There are 
several contemporary behavioral positions. One such study 
is addressed below. 

Beginning in 1947 the Personnel Research Board of Ohio 
State University began a leadership study that concentrated 
on the behaviors that individuals displayed in leadership 
positions. The study began by developing concepts about 
leadership and a methodology for its study. Doctors 
Stogdill and Coons indicated that the variables of impor- 
tance were: status, work performance, personal interac- 
tions, responsibility, authority and personal behavior 
patterns [Ref. 14]. 

The Research Board produced a paradigm for the study of 
leadership. (See Figure 1.1) This paradigm focuses on 
leader behavior and then branches out to the balance of the 
organization. The paradigm suggests that the organization 
influences leader behavior. The implication of the concept 
is that what a leader does is a function of what position he 
holds in the organization. Further, the leader's behavior 
is determined by the performance demands made upon the 
POSTE1ON. 

The Research Board applied this concept along two lines 
of investigation. First, they investigated the effects of 
positions on the behavior of the position holder. Second, 
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they examined the general aspects of leader behavior that 
might exist in many different positions and be broadly 
effective. 

In concert with their first line of investigation they 
proposed a definition for leadership. They said it is a 
“process of interaction between persons who are partici- 
pating in goal-oriented group activities within the organi- 
zation" [Ref. 4: p. 24]. They further hypothesized that 
(a) leadership is exerted by specific persons (position 
holders), (b) leadership is an aspect of group organization 
and (c) leadership is concerned with attaining objectives 
Ret. 4: p. 24]. 

The Research Board further explained that formal organi- 
zations are goal-oriented and that groups within the 
organizations have defined goals and objectives to accomplish. 
The members of the groups will have beliefs or expectations 
about what each role position holder should do to accomplish 
the group's goals and objectives. They explained that 
likely many people within the organization and group will 
have the same expectations regarding what someone elise in a 
particular position should do as part of the overail task of 
addressing organizational goals and objectives. This led to 
the formation of organization roles. 

The Research Board studied a large group of Naval 
officers from many formal roles. The study classified the 
officers into eight different types of duty positions based 
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upon the predominant type of performance accomplished with 
that position. The study concluded that there are types of 
jobs within organizations that can be described in terms of 
Similar kinds of responsibilities, and that the responsi- 
bilities of the position determine to a substantial degree 
the behavior of the officer in that position [Ref. 4: p. 25]. 

The study also concluded that interpersonal behavior 
within the discretion of the vosition holder is influenced 
by his personal characteristics, that is, the individual has 
patterns of interpersonal behaviors that are, to a degree, 
consistent from situation to situation. These behaviors are 
molded by the time demands of the position holder as imposed 
by seniors and subordinates and the technical requirements 
of the position to which the position holder must adjust his 
behaviors. 

The Research Board developed nine (9) dimensions or 
categories of leader behavior. These dimensions were subse- 
quently used to develop a questionnaire. Statements of 
leader behavior illustrating different dimensions were 
administered to members of different organizational groups. 
The objective was to develop a means by which to describe 
leaders. The dimensions were: 

(1) Integration--cooperation-increasing activities 


(2) Communication--increasing group member understanding 
of group process 


(3) Production emphasis--activity toward increasing 
amount of work 
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(4) Representation--speaking for the group in outside 
contacts 


(5) Fraternization--leader actions oriented toward 
becoming a part of the group 


(6) Organization--activities leading toward differen- 
tiation of group member duties and defining ways of 
accomplishing duties 


(7) Evaluation--activities involved in reward distribu- 
tion 


(8) Initiation--activities involved in changing group 
AcCEIVities 


(9) Domination--activities showing disregard for ideas 
or actions of other group members [Ref. 4: pp. 29]. 


The questionnaire responses were analyzed by factor 
analysis, a method of identifying common dimensions that 
underlie the overall data. The outcome of this analysis 
indicated four (4) underlying dimensions: Cl) consideration, 
Se initiating structure, (3) SeaecRion emphasis, and 
(4) sensitivity (social uence [Ret. 4: pe. 29] ~The 
Board concluded that of the four only two dimensions of 
leader behavior, initiating structure and showing considera- 
tion, were the ingredients of achieving the desired balance 
SOU puLs from the group. .(According to Fleishman (73) 
initiating structure is the act which implies the leader 
"organizes and defines the relationships in the group, tends 
to establish well-defined patterns of communications and ways 
of getting the job done, e.g. he assigns people to particular 
tasks, he emphasizes deadlines" [Ref. 15: pp. 7-8]. Consi- 
deration is leader behavior such as doing personal favors 
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for subordinates, looking out for their personal welfare, 
explaining his actions, treating subordinates as his 
equal and being friendly and approachable [Ref. 4: p. 29]. 

The Ohio State study established a precedent for creating 
a behavioral model for a role. This study, the University 
of Michigan study, the University of Illinois study and 
others were just the beginning of what today has become a 
behavioral center theory for the study of leadership. 

The behavioral approach to leadership did create a revo- 
lution of thought. This theoretical revolution has indicated 
that there are a set of behaviors clearly more important 
to each role than others. The degree to which the leader 
has developed these behaviors and can execute them in his 
job environment the more "successful" he will be. The 
Army has been keenly concerned with the development of 
"Successful" leaders. The mere suggestion that a new leader- 
Ship theory can provide "successful" leader models apparently 
attracted their attention. 

In July 1971 the Behavior and Systems Research Laboratory 
(BERD) published a study entitled "Dimensions of Leadership 
in a Simulated Combat Situation." The objective of the study 
was to provide "the Army with scientific means to identify 
officers who have aptitudes and other characteristics to 
meet the differing demands for success in different kinds of 


leadership positions" [Ref. 16: p. 1]. 
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The research team first set up an officer evaluation 
center simulation exercise to define the major dimensions of 
behavior characteristics of effective military leadership. 
They sampled 4,000 lieutenants between 1961 and 1964. They 
clearly deliniated eight factors which are remarkably like 
behavior clusters. The study concluded that the "combat 
leader is successful primarily by virtue of his forcefulness 
in command of men and his direction of his team. The 
technical/managerial leader relies more on his executive 
@ealiity, his ability to organize, to plan, to allocate 
resources, manpower and responsibilities" [Ref. 16: p. 12]. 
(The distinction between a leader in combat versus a leader 
in peace time is important. There have been several studies 
which have defined the distinguishing differences. ) 

This was one of the first recorded behavioral specific 
studies conducted within the Army. The model of eight (8) 
factors looks very similar to many of the models which have 
been developed since. 

Several additional contemporary models of leadership are 
briefly explained below: 

(1) Fiedler's Contingency Model: The model used the 
least preferred co-worker (LPC) instrument. The 
model uses the LPC score to suggest that the degree 
of esteem the leader feels for a co-worker helps 
to define his leadership model [Ref. 17: p. 11]. 

(2) House's Path Goal Theory: This theory attempts to 
define situationally the casual relationships linking 
the leader's initiating of structure and consideration 
to subordinates' performance and work attitudes [Ref. 
ie p<) 13 |. 
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(3) Graen's Vertical Dyad Linkages: This approach 
focuses on how influence processes develop and 
change over time [Ref. 17: p. 15]. 

(4) Decision Making Model: This model suggests that 
productivity is increased as subordinates participate 
in the decision making process [Ref. 17: pp. 15]. 

(5S) Information Processing Approach: This approach 
Suggests that leader "success" may be linked to the 
characteristics inherent in the group task and the 
level of cognitive functioning demonstrated by the 
leader Wiriet. 172 p. 22]. 

In summary, the theories of leadership have changed 
three times this century. The "Great Man" or Unitary Theory 
was short lived. Because it was the only "Scientifically 
verifiable" theory available, the trait theory was univer- 
sally adopted and was thoroughly integrated into the armed 
services. Proponents of this theory can still be found 
today. However, the behaviorists are rapidly gaining 
ground. The services have continued to conduct behavior 
modeling for soldiers, sailors and airmen over the past 
twenty years. The changes are just beginning to surface in 


our manuals, in the curriculum of our schools and in the 


very ways we lead. 


C. LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

Decentralized leadership training has been supreme for 
many years in the Army. Typically the service schools, CGSC 
and the academies have provided their own version of leader- 
ship instruction based generally on the same theories. The 


Army's Field Manual FM 22-100, Leadership, addresses the 
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topic of leadership but "provides guidance more than 
doctrine" [Ref. 6: p. 12]. The lack of a proponent agency 
for leadership (until recently) has created a situation which 
has by default relegated considerable freedom to the service 
schools concerning leadership instruction. 

As a result leadership training differs in content and 
method of delivery across the Army. Most methods tend to be 
cognitively oriented as opposed to programs which seek to 
develop leadership behaviors. The schools apparently 
rationalize that the best forum for leader development is in 
the job arena where the soldier learns from experience. 

This rationalization is evidenced by the meager commitment 
of course hours to the subject of leadership for many 
service schools. Unfortunately these on the job experiences 
are often unsystematic and unmonitored. The result is an 
Army with a lot of guidance but little substance as 
regarding leadership development. 

The approaches used to "teach" leadership span a long 
list of training methods. They include: 

(1) Lecture: This is the traditional method of communi- 
cating information from an "expert" to the student 
soldier. The lecture is often supplemented with 
readings or other stimuli. 

(2) Case Studies: The student is introduced to interper- 
sonal and organization situations with numerous 
variables in the context of a work situation. The 
cases usually represent close to real life situations. 
The class leader (monitor) encourages the students to 
discuss the case, discovering the problem(s) and 
recommending solutions in terms of leadership 


principles. 
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3) Conference Approach: A popular method which takes 
a highly "practical" approach to leader development 
is the conference approach. This method does not 
require a subject matter expert, only a person who 
can do a creditable job of guiding the conferees 
to achieving program goals. 

(4) T-Group Approach: This approach uses the group as a 
vehicle for learning. The method aims for behavioral 
change. 

(5S) Others: Role playing, simulations and multi-method 
approaches are still considered experimental but 
appear to be effective. They focus on behavior 
change. 

Human Resources Research Organization (HumRRO) technical 
report 80-2 entitled "Leadership Training: The State of the 
Art" by Joseph A. Olmstead provides a thorough examination 
of the subject. The thrust of his report is that the 
services have not systematically approached the issue of 
leadership development. This may well be because of what he 
claims is the lack of a well defined leadership doctrine. 

In conclusion, this discussion has been provided as a 
transition between the discussion of leadership theory and 
a discussion of several attempts to assess and teach leaders. 
The current turbulence within the Army in regards to leader- 
ship instruction and development is ample justification for 
further research. 

The following two sections explain how the Army has used 
and applied leader assessment technologies and the job 
competence assessment technology. Both appear to address 


the weaknesses currently facing the Army's leadership 


training and assessment programs. 
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D. LEADERSHIP ASSESSMENT CENTERS 

The use of assessment center technology in the United 
States began WW II. WW I hero General William "Wild Bill" 
Donovan convinced President Roosevelt to establish a task 
force to develop an international secret service for the 
U.S. Six months after Pearl Harbor (May '42) the Office of 
Strategic Studies (OSS) began "to plan and operate special 
Semvices as may be directed by the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff" [Ref. 18: p.1]. Their special services included 
espionage, sabotage, "black" propaganda and guerrilla 
warfare. 

After considerable effort to find candidates for select 
Sap type Operations, the U.S. turned (Oley) S si@olye aitcielay2he) emer key ale 
The British War Office Selection Boards (WOSB) used psycho- 
logical and psychiatric assessment techniques to find candi- 
dates for the British version of the OSS [Ref. 18: p. 1]. 
Their apparent successes convinced "Wild Bill" and his team 
of psychologists to study and subsequently adapt the British 
approach. 

The OSS set-up a training and assessment facility at the 
Willard Estate in Fairfax, Virginia, only eighteen miles 
from Washington [Ref. 18: p. 1]. This facility became known 
as Station S. Through a process of trial and error the teams 
of psychologists produced tests and dimensions by which candi- 


dates were assessed. 
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The OSS enjoyed limited successes. It did begin a 
process of assessment and model building which continues 
today. A detailed presentation of the history of the OSS 
was written by Donald W. MacKinnon, a member of the original 
OSS assessment board, entitled "How Assessment Centers 
Were Started in the U.S." 

The development of assessment center applications which 
began with the OSS has subsequently followed a three period 
path to the present. The first period, Initial Assessment 
Period, introduced the foundation for the technology of 
assessment to American industry. The second period, the 
Industrial Period, adapted the assessment technology to many 
industries and therefore laid the research foundation to 
support the application of the technology. The third and 
present period, General Applications Period, began in the 
late 1960's and ushered the assessment center method into 
many settings, purposes and organizations. Amphilification 
of each period and the sundry supporting studies is provided 
by a monograph by Development Dimensions International 
entitled "'The Validity of Assessment Centers." 

For the purposes of this study, the following brief over- 
view of the assessment center technology is provided. 

For most situations or tasks there are a set of specific 
behaviors which determine success or failure. For example, 
the success or failure of a football player is a function of 
how well he performs, such as blocking, running his plays, 
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waLvenhine and kicking the football and more. In much the 
same way, success in a leadership position in the Army can 
be determined by those behaviors that are Significant to the 
demands of the leadership role. The demands of these role 
tasKs can be broken down into more accurately specified 
critical skills necessary to fulfill the requirements of the 
job. So we can define the range of behaviors necessary to 
be a successful football player, that is, he must be able to 
kick so far, pass so far, block so well and so on. 

This approach has been used with significant success. 

As a result of the introduction of the assessment center 
concept organizations are now better equipped to assess 
individual weaknesses so better to train the manager to be 
prepared for his role. Typically the assessment methods 
include structured interviews, paper and pencil tests, oral 
and written communication exercises, Situational tests, 
games and simulations. An essential and distinguishing 
aspect of assessment centers is the heavy emphasis upon the 
observer of the behavior of persons assessed in leader 
roles. 

The aim of the assessment approach is to combine the 
input of multiple trained assessors (observers) into a 
single conclusion concerning the leader's (assessee's) 
competence. The results may then be used for (a) career or 


performance counseling; (b) identification of training needs; 
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and (c) evaluation of the effectiveness of an instructional 
program. 

The assessment approach is rather straight forward. The 
steps are: (a) specify a set of leadership dimensions upon 
which to evaluate the personnel to be assessed; (b) develop 
Simulations designed specifically to elicit behaviors rele- 
vant to the identified dimensions; (c) develop procedures 
and instruments for evaluating the relevant behaviors; and 
(d) develop materials suitable for training assessment 
center personnel to conduct the simulations and to perform 
the associated assessments [Ref. 4]. 

The Army has done some research in this area. At Fort 
Benning, Georgia, in 1973-1974 a pilot program was conducted 
to determine the feasibility of assessment centers for the 
Army. The Center assessed twelve (12) leadership dimensions 
in officers and non commissioned officers. The Fort Benning 
research team concluded that the investment was not worth 
mae cost {[Ref. 21: p. 12]. 

Many organizations have continued to successfully use 
assessment centers [Ref. 19]. Such firms as SEARS, AT&T, 
IBM, GE, Standard Oil (Ohio) use assessment centers because 
(1) the techniques are accurate predictors, (2) they offer 
a powerful learning experience for leaders, (3) there is a 
generally high acceptance of the results and (4) the methods 


are generally considered fair. 
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The American Management Association (AMA) conducts 
assessment laboratories for managers. The laboratories tell 
the managers their level of competency for each of eighteen 
(18) generic competencies identified as key to outstanding 
managerial performance. AMA charges $2,100 per manager for 
the seven day audit and feedback sessions. 

In 1979 the 4th Infantry Division (Mechanized) began a 
project which has resuited in the much acclaimed Leadership 
Assessment and Development (LEAD) Center. This two-week 
program for designated company commanders begins with a two- 
day assessment process in which the officer is assessed 
uSing four competency assessment instruments evaluated in 
small groups by trained observers. (The division claims to 
have identified probable command failures using their compe- 
tency assessment instruments.) 

The Center for Creative Leadership in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, does something Similar for senior Army officers. 
They help the senior officer understand his weaknesses and 
strengths and how to correct them. 

Due to the high cost of assessment center technology 
many efforts have been attempted to find less expensive 
alternatives. Marine Midland, for example, has developed a 
self-assessment instrument which they claim will help the 
organization development consultant to identify his 
strengths and weaknesses. This instrument and others that 
are just beginning to come into the forefront although 
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unproven, may eventually threaten the supremacy of the 
assessment center. 

In summary, assessment technology is here for at least 
the foreseeable future. The tentative results are most 


encouraging. 


KE. JOB COMPETENCE ASSESSMENT (JCA) 

A new assessment technology which is based on a research 
process coined by McBer and Company of Boston is called Job 
Competence Assessment (JCA). The objective of the process 
is to identify those generic competencies (behaviors) that 
lead to success for the role holder. 

According to McBer "A competency can be any human 
quality: it can be knowledge, a category of usable informa- 
tion organized around a specific content area (for example, 
knowledge of mathematics); it can be a skill, the ability to 
demonstrate a set of behaviors or processes related to a 
performance goal (for example, logical thinking); it can be 
a trait, a consistent way of responding to an equivalent set 
of stimuli (for example, initiative); it can be a self- 
schema, a person's image of self and his or her evaluation 
of that image (for example, self-image as a professional); 
or it can be a motive, a recurrent concern for a goal, state 
or condition that drives, selects, and directs behavior of 
the individual (for example, the need for efficacy). A 
person may possess many of these characteristics, but by our 
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definition, if the knowledge, skill, trait, self-schema, or 
motive 1s not explicitly related to effective performance, 
it 1s not a competency" [Ref. 23: PD —2 1 

David McClelland was one of the first researchers to 
indicate an interest in the concept of competency measure- 
ment. In his article "Testing for Competence Rather Than 
for 'Intelligence'" (1973), he indicated that the testing 
movement was in trouble. He explained that there was a 
consistently low correlation between I.Q. and job or life 
effectiveness [Ref. 23: p. 2]. The article encouraged the 
study of leader characteristics which are directly related 
to real-work outcomes. 

According to McBer, the McClelland movement has signifi- 
cant implications for the job performance assessment process. 
mie implications are: [Ref. 23: pp. 2-3]. 


(1) Performance outcomes can be measured using competen- 
cles. 


(2) Critical task analysis alone will not identify the 
characteristics of outstanding prospective job 
holders. 

(3) The competencies of the outstanding performer can be 
directly related to training needs and career develop- 
men. 


(4) Individual competencies must be considered from an 
overall performance perspective. 


According to McBer the JCA process is based upon identi- 
fying the characteristics of effective performers and study 
what they do on the job that distinguishes them from the 
less satisfactory performers. 
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This approach to assessment is not without a precedent 
and empirical support. The work is firmly grounded on the 
work of McClelland (1961) and Glaser and Strauss (1967). 
Their work on achievement motivation and Flanagan's Critical 
Incident Interview technique (1971) round out the foundation 
for the JCA. 

According to McBer the "biggest problem with existing 
leadership theories and measurement techniques is that they 
have strayed too far from leadership....The widely used 
behavioral measurement techniques such as the Ohio State, 
Fiedler, and Michigan questionnaires are not really measuring 
behaviors....IiIn addition, because the instruments are ad- 
ministered to groups rather than individuals and the scores 
represent averages, actual leadership behavior may never be 
described" [Ref. 23: pp. 3-5]. (See Appendix E for a 
listing of dimensions of leadership derived from military 
job studies.) 

This study is based on the behavioral theory as described 
by McBer. The data accumulation techniques used by this 
researcher keyed on the use of the already identified 
competency definitions. In most cases the competency 
definitions were formulated by McBer and Company as a result 
of several studies over the past five years. (There were 
other sources however McBer definitions for the competencies 


made up nearly 75% of those used.) 
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The long range impact of this view of behavior (compe- 
tency) assessment and its implications are yet to be seen. 
Two studies done by McBer and Company for the services have 
proven to be worthwhile. 

In 1979 the Army Research Institute (ARI) arranged a 
eemeract for the Organization Effectiveness Center and 
School (OECS) with McBer and Company of Boston to identify 
mac Competencies of the individual that underlies effective 
OE work performance. In 1982 the OE School's curricula was 
realigned to take full advantage of the identified competen- 
cies. An interesting off-shoot of this has been the use of 
computer controlled competency identification by OE consul- 
tants. The computer controlled interactive video with scenes 
of consultants in the field doing their job has a parallel 
and pre-coded computer following program. The consultant is 
taught through trial and error to identify those behaviors 
which are considered critical to success for an OE consultant. 

The Navy contracted McBer and Company in 1976 to assist 
with the development of competency based Leadership and 
Management Education and Training (LMET) courses. By 1982 
competency based LMET courses were offered at twenty-one 
sites. The sixteen fleet competencies identified by McBer 
and Company (gleaned from nearly 300 behavioral event inter- 
views) address management and leader competencies for Navy 


personnel up to the grade of O-6. 
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In summary, competence is considered by this researcher 
to be the key to leadership assessment. Any instrument or 
process that does not consider role competencies as 


described above will likely fall far short of the mark. 


F. COMPETENCY MODELS FOR THE RECORD 
(The material in this section is primarily attributed 
to a recently published book, THE COMPETENT MANAGER, by 
Prehard E. Boyatzis.) 
1. Overview 

Most experts would agree that organizations need and 
want leaders to be able to reach their objectives and they 
must be able to do this efficiently and effectively. This 
infers that the organization needs to optimize its human 
capital output just as it optimizes the efficiency of its 
equipment and processes. (Ginzberg and Vojta define human 
capital as the "skill, dexterity, and knowledge of the popu- 
lation, has become the critical input that determines the 
rate of growth of the economy and the well-being of the 
Population’ {[Ref. 24: p. 1]. 

It is the competence of the leaders that determines 
the return realized from the human capital investment. [n 
order to retain or acquire the competent management team the 
organization must: know what that team, by member, is 
peepeected to do. Not only must the job be well defined but 


the individual must be employed efficiently and effectively. 
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One of the best ways to accomplish both feats is to use 
competency based models. The model should deliniate such 
things as what kind of a person will be effective in a given 
organization and in a specific job. The implication should 
be clear, that is, filling the well defined job with the 
right person creates a panacea of sorts. 

This model then becomes a template for personnel and 
production decisions. It has broad implications for: selec- 
tion, promotion, firing, design of and assignment to leader-~ 
ship development activities, interpretation responsibilities 
for success or failure, communications to leaders as how to 
act and the design of systematic policies, procedures and 
programs. 

2. Personalized Models 

Every leader has 2 personal model or theory of 
leading. This impacts on what, who and how type decisions 
made by that person. Too often the tendency is to rely upon 
such characteristics like loyalty to the organization, 
seniority or consistent agreement with the boss as criteria 
for promotion and job selection. Is the Peter Principle 
alive and well or are we basing our personal decisions on 
the specific capabilities of the candidates? 

There are four sources for our personal model of 
leading. They are: 

(a) Models based on theories and panel discussions: 
Such models tend to be vague, that is, they espouse ambiguous 
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terms like dedication, thoroughness and creativity [Ref. 24: 
p.- 7}. Such terms are difficult to measure or assess. 

(b) Tradition based models: This theory foundation 
is sealed by personal experience; that which has worked for 
"me" in the past. This model is seldom systematically 
tested to see if it can differentiate between the competent 
and incompetent [Ref. 24: p. 7]. 

(c) Task and function analysis model: This model is 
formed by "experts" who study what leaders/managers do, that 
is, their duties and what the leader/manager is expected to 
perform. The product is a ''model" or image of what compe- 
tent leadership looks like. The problem with this approach 
is that its focus is on the job and not the person in the 
Mee rer. 24; p. 8]. 

(d) Observation based model: This approach is based 
upon systematic observation of and research into types of 
people in leadership jobs. The thrust is to attempt to 
systematically discover what competent leadership is 
Bier. 22: p. 8]. 

Each of the model formulation techniques as articu- 
lated above likely focuses on the identification of effec- 
tive performance in the job environment rather than on the 
person in the job. The obvious question is just what does 
effective job performance look like in a leader/manager? 

For the salesperson the answer is relatively simple. As for 
the R&D manager or the company commander the task is not 
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five aS Casy. For the purposes of this research the defi- 
nition for effective performance (in a generic form) is 
provided below: 

"Effective performance of a job is the attainment of 
specific results (i.e., outcomes) required by the job 
through specific actions while maintaining or being consis- 
tent with policies, procedures, and conditions of the 
Smeanization's environment" [Ref. 24: p. 12]. 

A pictorial definition of effective performance is 
provided at Figure 1.2. As this illustration suggests, 
effective performance will occur only when all three 
criterion components of the model are consistent: (1) job 
demands, (2) organization environment, and (3) individual 
competencies. If any of these components is inconsistent, 
inefficiencies or inaction may result. The three critical 
components are explained below: 


(1) Job demands component reveals primarily what a 
person in the job is expected to do. 


(2) Organization environment reveals some aspects of 
what a person in a management job is expected to do, 
how that person is expected to respond to the job. 


(3) Individual competencies component reveals what a 


person is capable of doing and why he may act in 
certain ways [Ref. 24: p. 16]. 
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Figure 1.2 A Model of Effective Job Performance 


3. What is a Competency? 

A job competency is "an underlying characteristic of 
eegecson whieh results in effective and or superior perfor- 
mamee 1m a job'’ (Ref. 24: p. 21]. A second definition says 
forse an “underlying characteristic of a person in that it 
may be a motive, trait, skill, aspect of one's self-image or 
social role, or a body of knowledge which he or she uses" 
Wiet est: p. 21]. 

To define a competency for a job one must determine 
what the actions were and their place in a system and 
sequence of behavior and what the results or effects were 
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and what the intent or meaning of the actions and results 
were. So in general terms a competency is the set of 
Characteristics that are causally related to effective and 
Or superior performance in a job. The implication is that 
possession of the characteristic precedes and leads to 
effective and or superior performance in the job. 

A distinction is made amongst competencies. There 
are competencies which reflect a person's "generic knowl- 
edge, motive, trait, self-image, social role, or skill which 
is essential to performing a job, but is not causally 
memated tO Superior job performance” [Ref. 24: p. 23}. 

These competencies are referred to as THRESHOLD competencies. 
An example is speaking the native tongue of one's subordinates. 
Generic competencies are those characteristics which discri- 
minate between superior performance and a vee or poor 
performance. 

ae Levelspot Competency 

Different levels of a competency can exist. To have 
@mernorougn appreciation for the capapeMbaees a person brings 
to the job, we must be able to differentiate among competency 
types and levels. 

A competency may exist within an individual at 
various levels: (1) motives existing at unconscious level, 
(2) self-image at conscious level and (3) skills at behav- 
jeralebevel {Ref. 24: p. 27]. Each level will likely vary 
mats Ginpact on the disposition of the use of the person's 
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competencies. This variability is reflected by the 
frequency with which the individual uses that competency on 
RHE IObD. 

o. Job Competence Assessment Method & Validation 

The Job Competence Assessment (JCA) method was used 
aS a guide in this research. The five (5) step process is 
indicated below [Ref. 24: p. 42]. 

I. (1) Step: Identification of criterion measure; 
(2) Activities: Choose an appropriate measure of job 
performance and collect data on leaders/managers; (3) Re- 
sults: Job performance data on leaders/managers. 

II. (1) Step: Job element analysis; (2) Activities: 
Generate list of characteristics perceived to lead to effec- 
tive and/or superior job performance; obtain item rating by 
leaders/managers; compute weighted list of characteristics; 
analyze clusters of characteristics; (3) Results: A weighted 
list of characteristics perceived by leaders/managers to 
relate to superior performance; a list of clusters into 
which these characteristics can be aaGupede 

III. (1) Step: Behavioral event interviews; 

(2) Activities: Conduct behavioral event interviews; code 
interviews for characteristics or develop the code and then 
code the interviews; relate the coding to job performance 
data; (3) Results: A list of characteristics hypothesized 
to distinguish effective and/or superior from poor or less 
effective job performance; a list of validated characteris- 


tics, or competencies. 
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IV. (1) Step: Tests and measures; (2) Activities: 
Choose tests and measures to assess competencies identified 
in prior two steps as relevant to job performance; admin- 
ister tests and measures and score them; relate scores to 
job performance data; (3) Results: A list of validated 
characteristics, or competencies, as assessed by these tests 
and measures. 

V. (1) Step: Competency model; (2) Activities: 
Integrate results from prior three steps; statistically and 
theoretically determine and document causal relationships 
among the competencies and between the competencies and job 
performance; (3) Results: A validated competency model. 

Due to the resource constraints all five steps were 
not followed in this research. Beginning’ with step three 
the author studied competency models eee by McBer and 
Company for the armed services. A list of forty-four such 
competencies with operationalized definitions were aggre- 
gated for testing. The instruments which were used to 
accumulate the data (competencies) were 2 pease Lol 
Chapter II, Research Design and Methods of Study. 

Validation of the aggregated model, as to be ex- 
nlawnedein section B of Chapter T11, requires a statistical 
use of the measure of job performance. The measure (criterion 
measure) can be done in three possible ways: (1) supervisory 


nominations or ratings; (2) peer nominations or ratings; and 
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(3) work-output measures [Ref. 24: p. 44]. (A combination 
of (1) and (2) above were used in this research. ) 

The confidence the user of the research has will 
ineiyehinge on the validity of the findings. This will 
likely be a function of the degree of confidence that the 
selected measure is a measure of the performance in the job 
being examined. 

Two ways have been suggested which can establish 
confidence in the criterion measure. They are: (1) must be 
a direct reflection of the work to be performed; and (2) 
Supervisory and peer judgments [Ref. 24: p. 44]. 

The last is the basis for validation of the model of 
this research. The techniques are explained in Chapter II 
and the. results will be analyzed and aggregated in Chapter 
ott . 

In summary, the construction of job models has 
Significance for the organization interested in efficiency, 
effectiveness and retention of competent personnel. Success- 
ful efforts to construct competency Baed 10 models, 
although still experimental, have significant implications 
for the use of human capital in the Army. (The breath of 
the success of competency models and the implications for 
the future will be discussed in Chapter V, Implications for 


the Future. ) 
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G. OBJECTIVE OF THE THESIS 

(1) Develop a "success" oriented competency based model 
of 10 to 15 competencies for the role of the Army company 
commander. 

(2) Develop a pre-company command self-assessment and 
development instrument based on the "success" model above 
and provide a mechanism for focusing the participant's 
attention on a plan to re-direct or learn behaviors critical 


to success in company command. 


H. DESIGN AND ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 

The introductory chapter of this thesis has focused the 
reader's attention on the theories of leadership and how 
they have led to the current assessment center research and 
job competence assessment technologies. 

Chapter II is where the study actually begins. In this 
chapter the author will explain the methodology of the 
research. First the research design will be explained. 
Second the manner by which the thesis data was generated 
will be described from inception to final product. 

In Chapter III the analysis of the data accumulated will 
be discussed. This will include questions of validity, the 
techniques used and assumptions made. 

Chapter IV explains how and why the Pre-Command Self- 
Assessment Instrument was designed, how the "key" was 


validated and other important issues. 
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Chapter V will bring the study together. Here the 


results and analysis will be presented along with conclu- 


sons and recommendations. 


I. DISCLAIMER 


When used in this thesis 


> 


“he ; Tat 


"him : tf 


“his, and “men” 


represent both the masculine and feminine genders unless 


otherwise stated. 
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If. RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODS OF STUDY 


A. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 
The conduct of a study of this nature presented numerous 
administrative problems. Paramount of these problems was 
obtaining and maintaining cooperation and support at various 
organizational levels, identification and selection of 
personnel to complete the questionnaire, participate in the 
workshops and consent to interviews. Being an Army officer 
made the solicitation of cooperation considerably easier and 
better able to understand the circumstances of the problems 
and restrictions imposed by the participants. 
Several prominent administrative details are provided 
for consideration. 
(1) Information Assistance: Assistance was sought and 
received from the following sources: 
a--Army Research Institute (ARI) at Monterey, 
California and Alexandria, Virginia 
b--Leadership and Ethics Center at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas 
c--Assessment Center information was provided by the 
Heap wecoordinator at Fort Carsen, Colorado. 
d--Computer searches were conducted by the NPGS 
library staff via DIALOG Information Services, Inc. and the 
Defense Technical Information Center (DTC). 
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(2) Materials and Equipment Requirements: The following 
materials and equipment were used to support this study. 
a--The NPGS's IBM 3033 was used for analysis of 
accumulated data as well as word processing. 
D=sDratting and formating support for the handbook 
was provided by the drafting staffs at both the NPGS and 
the Organizational Effectiveness Center and School (OECS). 
c--A special microphone and tape recorder were 
provided by the Educational Media Department at the NPGS. 
d--Franked mailing materials were used for survey 
responses. 
(3) Thesis Travel Requirements: 
a--Frequent trips to Fort Ord to interview senior 
commanders, conduct the battalion commanders' workshop and 
discuss the thesis work with the thesis advisor. 
b--Travel funds were provided by the Army's Military 
Personnel Center (MILPERCEN) to travel to Fort Carson and 
Fort Benning. The request was made in-accordance-with the 
provisions outlined in Fort Benjamin Harrison SSC PAM 600-5. 
1--The Fort Carson trip was made to validate the 
self-assessment instrument. 
2~-The trip to Fort Benning was made to administer 
the validated instrument to IOAC students and to interview 
battalion commanders in the 197th Infantry Brigade. (The 
Popes also made in conjunction with the curriculum prac-— 
tical experience tour at the NPGS.) 
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(4) Thesis Time Schedule: 


Jan 1983 Thesis proposal 


Jan-Mar Literature search 

Apr Develop and pre-test questionnaire 
Apr-May Develop/pre-test/conduct workshop 
Apr-Oct Questionnaire data accumulation 


June-Aug Develop self-assessment instrument 


Aug Validate instrument at Fort Carson 
Sep Administer instrument to IOAC students 
Dec Complete thesis 


B. OVERALL DESIGN 

The research design focused on the following variables: 
(1) availability of data sources, (2) time and.(3) travel 
unas . 

The focus of the study was two fold: (1) develop a 
competency based model for the role of the company commander 
and (2) develop a competency based self-assessment instru- 
ment for prospective company commanders. 

The first objective was approached systematically. 

After a thorough literature search, a decision was made to 
gather data three ways: (1) questionnaire, (2) interview 
and (3) workshop. The multi-sourced data base would provide 
better validity. A detailed explanation of each data source 
follows in Section C. 

The second objective was to develop a competency based 
self-assessment and development instrument. The production 
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of this instrument hinged on the model generated by the 
accumulated data. Chapter IV addresses the development of 
the self-assessment instrument. (See Figure 2.1, Thesis 


Design. ) 









COMPETENCIES LEADERSHIP 


COMPETENCY MODEL 
FOR THE 
COMPANY COMMANDER 





A--QUESTIONNAIRE 
B-- INTERVIEW 


C--WORKSHOP COMPETENCY 


ASSESSMENT 
& 
DEVELOPMENT 
HANDBOOK 





Figure 2.1 Thesis Design 


C. RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 
Three research instruments were designed and used to 
gather the data for this study. 
1. Company Commander Competency Model Questionnaire 
A--Precedent: Survey instruments have been used 


previously by the 4th Infantry Division to help ascertain a 
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generic competency model for the role of the company 
commander. Their methodology was to first aggregate a list 
of traits and skills associated with success in company 
command. Subsequently the division OE staff in cooperation 
with Development Dimensions International of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, assembled a questionnaire to help construct a 
company commander model. Their questionnaire listed a group 
of competencies and asked the battalion commanders to rank 
order their responses. The ordering was directed to be 
in-accordance-with success in command. 

B--Design: The Mee i oanaire used by this author 
followed the precedent established by the 4th Infantry 
Division. First the author identified forty-four (44) 
competencies with associated operationalized definitions. 
Roughly 75% of the competencies were extracted from studies 
done by McBer and Company for the services, e.g. the Army JO 
study, OECS study and the Navy LMET study. Other competen- 
cies and associated definitions were taken from the 4th 
Infantry Division's list and a few were formulated by the 
author based upon the literature search. Those competencies 
proposed by the author include: creativity, written communi- 
cation skills, technical proficiency, energy, sets ethical 
example and tolerance for stress. (A copy of the question- 
naire is at Appendix A.) 

C--Pre-Test: The original instrument was pre-tested 
with twenty-five (25) Army and Marine Corps students at the 
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Rawal Postgraduate School in April 1983. (A11 participating 
Students tested were former company commanders.) The pre- 
test participants made recommendations as to format and 
instrument directions. Subsequently the questionnaire was 
re-designed to better accommodate the respondent. Some of 
the adapted recommendations include: 


(1) Highlighting the competency names for ease of 
identification 


(2) Arrange the competencies in alphabetical order 


(3) Provide a listing of all competency names in 
alphabetical order on a single summary page 


(4) Clarify the directions. 

D--Administration of the Questionnaire: 

Questionnaires used for gathering data across the 
Army must be officially sanctioned before they are initi- 
ated. This special permission process is cumbersome and not 
time sensitive. Due to this barrier the author jeopardized 
randomness. The next best choice was to seek permission of 
the local commander. This was done on a case by case basis 
at the NPGS, 7th Infantry Division and the Defense Language 
Institute. Additionally, through a series of mailings and 
personal requests more than one hundred former or present 
company commanders completed the questionnaire. In total 
nearly five hundred copies of the questionnaire were 
distributed. Approximately 25% of the questionnaires were 


returned completed. 
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Many officers commented on the difficulty of the 
questionnaire. They indicated that it took them between 30 
and 60 minutes to complete. Others indicated that oni the 
top ten competencies were of any value. A few wrote long 
letters expressing their model of leadership. 

K--Scoring of Questionnaire: 

The results from each questionnaire were transcribed 
to a master sheet. Subsequently the results were fed into a 
computer data file. The analysis and statistical tests were 
conducted uSing a computer package designed by Professors at 
Pennsylvania State University called Minitab. 

F--Data Processing: 

The mean for each competency was computed. The 
competencies were then rank ordered based upon their means. 

(NOTE: The author performed significance tests on 
the accumulated data to ascertain whether there was a "best" 
partition point. The results indicated partitions near the 
eighth competency and at approximately the three-quarter 
point. Given the size of the data sample and the lack of 
randomness the author chose not to pursue this analysis 
further.) 

2. senior Officer Interviews 

A--Precedent: Part of the methodology of competency 

model construction research to date has included interviews 


of subject matter experts. There is likely no better 
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subject matter expert concerning what makes a successful 
company commander than current battalion commanders. 

B--Source of Data: Battalion and brigade commanders 
meeene yth Infantry Division and 4th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized). They represent a cross section of infantry 
commanders in the Continental United States (CONUS). (A 
better sampling would have included battalion commanders in 
USAREUR, Korea and elsewhere. ) 

C--Interview Design: The interviews were structured 
and lasted between 30 and 45 minutes. The first of the two 
part interview was a competency identification exercise. 

The commander was given an alphabetized listing of 44 compe- 
tencies with operationalized definitions. The commanders 
“were then given the following instructions: 

1--Roughly half of the listed competencies are 
truly significant to being a successful company commander. 
Circle those which you think fall in this category. 

2--Of those competencies that have been circled, 
place a star by those most frequently used by a successful 
company commander. 

Once the commander completed the first part, the 
second part, the oral part, began. (The responses were 
taped with the permission of the respondents. ) 

The commander was asked to respond to each of the 


following two questions. 
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1--Out of all company commanders which stick in your 
mind as being successful, describe a specific event that 
proves he is/was successful. Please be specific and tell 
me what he did. 

2--Now describe a command incident in which a 
company commander blew it. Please be specific and tell me 
what he did. 

D--Coding of Interviews: Each interview was coded 
in the following manner. Of the 44 competencies considered 
by this author each competency could accumulate up to three 
points. One point was counted if uns Reawemeen circled the 
competency. A second point was awarded if the respondent 
placed a star by the circled competency. A third point was 
awarded to the competency if it was mentioned during the 
oral responses as being key to success. 

The scores for each competency by respondent were 
fed into a computer file. Minitab was then used to calcu- 
late the mean and standard deviation. The means were subse- 
quently rank ordered. 

3. Battalion Commander Workshop 

A--Precedent: The best of the author's knowledge 
taas process is original. 

B--Workshop Design: The author selected the 27 top 
ranked competencies based upon 50 questionnaire responses. 
Subsequently 10 infantry officer profiles were formulated. 
Between 4 and 5 competencies were then written into sketches 
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for each officer. The sketches were written as if they were 
provided by the officer's rater and senior subordinate. It 
was emphasized that the sketches were realistic and not to 
be regarded as officer efficiency reports. 

Four infantry battalion commanders were assembled in 
a distraction free setting. They were told that they were 
to view the following exercise as if it were a promotion 
board in Washington. The commanders were given copies of 
the 10 sketches with military and personal biographical 
information. They were directed to choose three of the ten. 
The three would immediately assume command of infantry 
companies that would go into a combat like situation. 
Additionally the battalion commanders were told that one of 
them would command the special task force. 

C--Pre-Test: A pre-test was conducted on 5 May 1983 
at the NPGS. Three combat arms officers participated: one 
infantry officer, one artillery officer and one air defense 
mertoen.  <itheir participation confirmed the expectation that 
the workshop would work. Questionnaires were completed at 
the end of the pre-test. Appropriate adjustments to the 
workshop content and logistical considerations were made. 

D--Coding the Workshop: The workshop was tape 
recorded. The discussions amongst participant commanders 
was key. The frequency of references to each competency was 
noted and the explanations of the rationale for the final 
selections were aggregated. After listening to the session 
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three times, counting each competency, thirteen competencies 
were identified as key to the selection designs. (See 


Appendix B, Battalion Commanders' Workshop. ) 


D. SUMMARY 

The data base for the construction of a model of this 
sort is lacking. Regarding the questionnaire, a random 
sample of 400 plus former company commanders would have been 
desirable. This was precluded because of Army policy and 
the time restrictions. The battalion and brigade commander 
interviews provided a limited view of the competency model 
for a company commander. Possibly more reliable data would 
have been generated if the sampling had been done across the 
entire Army. Finally, the innovative battalion commander 
workshop worked but needs additional replications to 


substantiate the results. 
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III. COMPETENCY BASED MODELS 


This chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
section analyzes the data accumulated by means of the three 
sources introduced in Chapter II, Research Design and 
Methods of Study. The second and third sections explain how 
the data was aggregated into a single competency based model 


for the role of the company commander. 


A. DATA ANALYSIS 

The methodology for the accumulation of the data has 
been explained in Chapter II. This section will discuss the 
data accumulated and hypothesize what it means. The data 
sources will be discussed separately. 

(1) Questionnaire: There was no clear demarkation line 
between the 15th and the 16th competency. The first six 
competencies were clearly (statistically) the choice of the 
sample, that is, their means and standard deviations were 
relatively small. 

Several detractors need to be mentioned. First the 
aggregation of responses across a sample population repre- 
sent most Army branches. Once the results of just infantry 
officers or just combat arms were segregated the results 


were somewhat different. These differences are shown below: 
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Infantry Officers 


1. 


ae 


10. 


ik. 


2. 


mS. 


14. 


1D 


Plans & organizes 

Takes initiative 

Develops subordinates 
Effectively uses resources 
Decisiveness 

Delegates 

Responsible 

Judgment 

Prexiba lity 

Technical proficiency 

Sets goals & performance standards 
Oral communication skills 
Team builds 

Disciplines 


Listening skills 


Combat Arms Officers 


Plans and organizes 
Develops subordinates 
Effectively uses resources 
Decisiveness 

Takes initiative 

Judgment 

Delegates 

Responsible 

Plex b2Lity 
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£0. Oral communication skills 
fit Disciplines 

12. Job involvement 

13. Manages to standards 

14. Self-confidence 

15. Team builds 

As an aside the trial survey results from twenty-five 
(25) officers who completed the draft of the questionnaire 
provided a competency model as follows (shown in rank 
order): (1) develops subordinates, (2) plans and organizes, 
(3) takes initiative, (4) effectively uses resources, 

(5) sets goals and performance standards, (6) delegates, 
(7) decisiveness, (8) self-confidence, (9) team builds, 
(10) “responsible, (11) job involvement, (12) manages to 
Peadards., (13) realistic positive regard, (14) influences 
ome. (15) Oral communication skills. 

A larger sample size may well surface significant 
differences amongst general competencies by branches (See 
Appendix A for detailed data listing). 

(2) Interview: Ten infantry commanders were interviewed 
for this study. The officers were from active Army divi- 
Sions (the 7th and 4th). Three were brigade commanders, one 
was a CofS and one was a G3; the others were battalion 
commanders. 

The model for the commanders was formulated in-accordance- 
much the methodology described in Chapter II. All but one of 
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the outstanding company commander examples was that of a 
company commander in a training scenario. The successful 
company commander was considered successful because he was 
decisive, took the initiative, was flexible and could plan 
and organize under pressure. An overriding characteristic 
of the successful company commander was that he took care 
of his subordinates by coaching and developing them as the 
opportunity permitted. 

Technical proficiency was considered a discriminator 
because, based upon interview results, those company 
commanders who were not technically eee iant generally 
failed in the tough Situations. Although the officer had 
many of the other generic competencies his lack of technical 
proficiency significantly encumbered his ability to get the 
job done. (This observation has empirical support from a 
previous study by situational theorists. In an earlier 
chapter a study of high school students who rose to assume 
leadership of the leaderless group was based upon the type 
of skills required. In most cases those who had the intel- 
lectual skills rose to the leader position when such was 
required. The same was true when the mechanical abilities 
were required. This may be a vague application of the situ- 
ational theory in terms of competency applications. } 

Assertive was ranked high on the senior commander compe- 
tency list because they want company commanders to get 
things done NOW. One commander noted that while evaluating 
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several National Guard and Reserve units at Camp Ripley, 
Minnesota, assertiveness was lacking in most units. This 
deficiency impaired the unit's ability to accomplish the 
mission. Another commander indicated that assertiveness was 
essential for the successful company commander at the 
National Training Center. 

(In all probability, reflecting upon the questionnaire 
results, had interviews been conducted with (questionnaire) 
respondents in lieu of questionnaires, a different model may 
have resulted. Additionally, the questionnaire results 
indicate what appears to be a difference of models across 
the branches. Although the data is inconcluSive this has 
Srentiicant implications for the branch schools. This 
suggests that the branch schools should be following branch 
peculiar Sone based models in their courses. The 
models should be tailored to the grade and role of the indi- 
vidual being trained. The mere possibility of such a dicho- 
tomy should encourage branch chiefs to seriously study 
beanie h Beater competency based models.) 

(3) Workshop: This exercise was both discouraging and 
encouraging. It was discouraging in terms of results 
because of the difficulty of staging such a workshop. 
Generally only one or at most two such workshops can be 
Staged in any Army division. The dictating factors are the 
number of available battalion commanders and the time they 


are available. The results were further complicated because 
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the exercise was conducted only one time with a set of four 
battalion commanders. Certainly, multiple workshops across 
the Army would have added to the validity and the rank 
ordering of the competencies generated by the workshop. 

The workshop method is considered by this author to be 
a reliable method for generating a reliable competency model. 
The potential for gathering rich data is excellent. The key 
1s capturing the information and categorizing it into the 
appropriate competency, either by means of frequency counts 
or by association with positive or negative Situations. The 
use of multiple assessors will likely reinforce the quality 
and quantity of the data gathered. The results of this 
exercise certainly warrant further investigation. 

Several reservations concerning the workshop design are 
indicated below. 

a--Balance the biographical data across the officer 
candidates so not to influence (inappropriately) the partic- 
ipants. The participants did “read into” the officer's 
secondary specialty and his recent assignment listings. 
This encumbered the process. 

b--The setting for the workshop must be free of distrac- 
tions and away from the commanders' work site. The tendency 
for the commanders to be captivated by the routine demands 
and not to concentrate on the task at hand was almost over- 


whelming. 
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An attempt to rank order the competencies based upon 
frequency was not made. The author felt that such an 
effort, due to the lack of multiple replications of the 


workshop, made such an attempt meaningless. 


B. GENERIC COMPETENCY MODEL FOR THE COMPANY COMMANDER 

(1) Introduction: Numerous competency models for 
aetterent military and civilian roles are provided at 
Appendix E, Other Competency Models. Each model was 
constructed using relatively the same approach. (The 
approach is explained in Chapter I.) 

The three instruments designed and used by this author 
produced three different models. The models are however 
Similar in many respects. The author capitalized on these 
Similarities-in constructing a single competency model for 
the company commander. 

(2) Methodology: The author listed the first fifteen 
(thirteen for the workshop) competencies. The first step, 
without regard to their ranking, was to list those competen- 
cies in common with the models derived from all three 
instruments. The competencies are: (1) plans and organizes, 
(2) effectively uses resources, (3) takes initiative, 

(4) delegates, (5) develops subordinates, (6) decisiveness, 
(7) team builds, (8) manages to standards. 

Secondly, the author identified the following competen- 
cies in common between the questionnaire and the interview 
data (this list excludes those already listed): (1) judgment, 
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(2) flexibility, (3) sets goals and performance standards, 
(4) sets ethical example and (5) tolerance for stress. 

There were five competencies identified by the workshop 
participants which did not occur in the top ranked competen- 
cies of the other models. They are: (1) positive expecta- 
ttons, (2) realistic positive regard, (3) self-control, 

(4) applies rewards equitably and (5) energy. 

The fact that there is a notable difference among the 
models is attributable to the experimental nature of the 
workshop. Appendix B deliniates many of the problems asso- 
ciated with the workshop which likely contributed to a some- 


what distorted model. 


C. COMPANY COMMANDER COMPETENCY MODEL 

The model promulgated by this author includes only the 
competencies indicated in paragraph (2) above. The author 
contends that these competencies (13 in all) are generic 
competencies which can be used to discriminate between 
average and outstanding company commanders. 

Each of these competencies is included in the handbook 
model. Special attention should thus be given to their 


development in prospect company commanders. 
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IV. U.S. ARMY PRE-COMMAND SELF-ASSESSMENT HANDBOOK 1983 


A. HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 

The design of the self-assessment instrument was not 
wholly original with this author. The Organization 
Development (OD) Division of the American Society of 
Training and Development in cooperation with the U.S. Army's 
Organizational Effectiveness Center and School developed an 
organization development practitioner's self-development 
guide. (See Handbook at Appendix D.) 

The purpose of this guide "is to help OD practitioners 
review what they do well, identify areas they may wish to 
improve and develop plans for strengthening skills. 
Practitioners can also use this guide to identify sources 
of information about specific skill areas in need of fur- 
ther development." 

The OD self-assessment instrument provides a definition 
er Obeanad @ List of the five phases of OD. Each step 
requires the display of several traits, skills and charac- 
teristics (competencies). These competencies have previ- 
ously been identified by McBer and Company as generic 
competency discriminators for the OD practitioner. These 
competencies are the conceptual foundation for the five OD 


phases. 
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The instrument lists those competencies which apply to 
each OD phase. Beneath each competency are multiple defini- 
tions (activities) for the competency. The respondent is 
directed to indicate the skill importance and his current 
skill level for each competency. The total score for the 
Skill importance across all competencies by phase and all 
Skill levels by phase are totaled. The phase totals for 
Skill importance and skill level are transcribed onto a 
scoring grid. The difference between skill importance and 
Skill level are calculated. 

The scoring instrument reads "the difference between 
your assessment of your skill competency and the importance 
of these skills to your job" indicate whether the respondent 
is weak or strong in that phase. The directions indicate 
that a high positive score in the difference column indi- 
cates an area that needs improvement. Conversely a negative 
score or a zero indicates that skill level is sufficient for 
the respondent's present position. 

The instrument guides the respondent into a development 
planning phase. The focus is a self-development planning 
process which uses cognitively oriented training resources. 

Several criticisms of this instrument are in order. 
First the instrument relies solely upon the respondent's 
input. A respondent who does not understand the importance 
of the listed OD competencies to the specified OD phase is 
in trouble. Second, the respondent who does a poor job of 
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self-assessment further distorts his result. rinaikiy, the 
respondent has nothing to compare his best guess against. 


iors 1S a serious flaw. 


B. COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT AND DEVELOPMENT INSTRUMENT DESIGN 
The intent of the instrument from inception has been to 
provide an instrument which the respondent can compare 
himself in terms of company commander competencies against 
officers in command who are considered successful. 
several significant obstacles had to be conquered before 
the project could get started. They were: 


(1) Determine the generic competencies for the company 
commander. 


(2) Determine how to measure success. 


(3) Determine how to compare the respondent's input with 
that of inputs from "successful" company commanders. 


(4) Determine how to identify competency weaknesses and 
strengths. 


(5) Determine how to direct the respondent in action 
planning to strengthen those competencies noted as in 
need of strengthening. 

(6) Determine the instrument format and design. 

Each of the above issues is discussed below. 

(1) Generic competencies for Company Commanders: Twenty- 
five (25) competencies were extracted from the original 
list of forty-four (44). These competencies were selected 
based upon survey, interview and workshop data. With the 
exceptions of "conceptualization" and "creative," all 
selected competencies were selected because they were 
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considered significant discriminators between the average 
and the superior company commander performer. The last two 
competencies were included because the literature overwhelm- 
ingly supports their inclusion. Two organizations, Creative 
fier Of Menio Park, California, and The Center for Creative 
Leadership, Greensboro, North Carolina, strongly contend 
Pat the “creativity” and "conceptualization" competencies 
are critical to managers, especially senior managers. 

The competencies were clustered into five clusters based 
upon clustering performed for other studies. No factor 
analysis of behavioral event interviews were performed 
because no behavioral event interviews were conducted. The 
clusters identified are: (1) mission, (2) professional 
preparedness, (3) influence, (4) directing subordinates and 
Cs) diasenostic ability. 

(2) Success: A definition of success is hard to write 
(especially in terms of a company commander). In lieu of a 
definition the author chose to provide a sketch of an 
officer who appears to be a "successful" company commander. 
The sketch is loaded with thirteen generic competencies for 
the role of the company commander. The sketch was written 
as if it were provided by the battalion commander of the 
company commander and by the company commander's first 
sergeant. 

The directions in the handbook direct the respondent to 
consider the "appearance" of success in providing his 


responses. 
ves 





(3) Comparing Responses: Skill importance and frequency 
seem to dominate the assessment literature. The author thus 
chose to direct the respondent to indicate the importance of 
maesandicated activity (behavior) to being a "successful" 
company commander. The respondent was also directed to 
indicate how frequently he foresees doing the indicated 
@etpavity given that he was in command at "this'"' time. The 
combination of these responses subsequently generated a 
matrix score which was extracted from a specific matrix 
Beoring diagram. 

The author decided to compare the respondent's input 
with that of above average and outstanding company 
commanders in the field. This was done by taking the 
instrument (Parts I-III) to Fort Carson, Colorado, where the 
author administered it on current company commanders. 

Company commanders from three mechanized infantry 
battalions were given the instrument. They were advised 
that their input would eventually be used as the "key" for 
the Pre-Command Self-Assessment Handbook. 

The author validated the company commander inputs by 
interviewing the respective battalion commanders. The 
battalion commanders were asked to indicate via a senior 
rater's profile where he ranked his company commanders 
against each other and against all company commanders who he 
had ever observed. The battalion commander was also provided 
a list of twenty-five (25) competencies (the same competencies 
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in the handbook) and asked to indicate whether each company 
commander was either strong, weak or neither in terms of 
each competency. (See Appendix D for the validation 
instruments. ) 

The author had worked for and with two of the three 
battalion commanders during previous assignments. In the 
Opinion of the author the previously established profes- 
Slional relationships partially insured the validity of the 
data provided. 

The author aggregated the results across the three 
battalions. Only the handbooks of company seme? iden- 
tified as above average or outstanding by their battalion 
commanders were used. Additionally, of those company 
commanders identified as above average or outstanding who 
indicated they were strong in a generic competency which was 
not validated by "his" battalion commander, that competency 
score was eliminated from consideration. (See Appendix E 
for the aggregated data.) 

The rt HOR range for each activity was based upon the 
actual range of the responses provided by the company 
commanders. In a few cases, where a Single score was 
e@early out of sink with the others, the score was elimi- 
nated from consideration. 

The allowable variance choice was a subjective call by 
the author. The author examined the solution range for each 
activity and the number of activities and made a determination. 
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In the case of a competency being defined by three or less 
activities a zero variance was allowed. In the cases 

where four or more activities described the competency the 
decision was based upon the width of the individual solution 
ranges--broad ranges discouraged the allowance of a 
variance. 

The solution range for each activity was checked against 
responses provided by ten CAS cubed students at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. This was done to ascertain whether 
there might have been an unknown environmental factor influ- 
encing the scoring of the Fort Carson company commanders. 

(4) Competency Weakness Identification: The methodology 
for identifying whether the respondent is weak in a given 
competency is rather simple. For each competency the 
respondent is Sire to list his matrix score for each 
activity which describes the given competency. If the 
respondent's scores are outside the solution range for the 
given activity the respondent is directed to circle the 
matrix score. If ane total number of circled activities for 
each competency exceeds the allowable variance then the 
respondent has identified a competency that might need tc be 
strengthened. The respondent will follow the same procedure 
for all twenty-five competencies. 

(5) Action Planning: The author's approach is to 


encourage the respondent to seek confirmation of the 
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identified competency weakness. The methodology is explained 
in the handbook. 

Next the respondent is directed to work on a self- 
improvement plan, competency-by-competency. A format and 
technology is provided. 

(6) Instrument Format: The 36 page handbook is subdi- 
vided into five parts. (See Appendix D for a copy of the 
Handbook. ) 

Part I explains the focus of the instrument, the time 
requirements and briefly defines a competency in terms of 
soldiering. The respondent is also advised about the anne 
of applicability of the instrument and finally is cautioned 
about the utility of the instrument. 

Part II is entitled the sketch of the "successful" 
company commander as described in (2) above. 

Part III is entitled "Your Competency Model.'' The 
activities representing each competency are randomly placed 
on colored pages by dimension. The maximum number of activ- 
ities listed is 20 and the minimum is 10. The last page of 
this part explains how to determine the matrix scores. 
Examples and directions are provided to guide the respon- 
dent. 

Part IV is described in (4) above. The pages are color 
coded by dimension to facilitate ease of transcription of 
matrix scores from Part III to the corresponding dimension 
maerare IV. The last pages of Part IV include the success 
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oriented competency based models as generated by survey, 
workshop and interview. Finally, a listing of all 25 
generic competencies and their associated activities is 
provided. 

hone, Vv is entitled "Now What?'' This part directs the 
respondent through a systematic development planning effort. 
To assist the respondent in developing the best possible 
plan he is provided with a resource list by dimension. The 
resources reflect both military and civilian literature 
which may assist the respondent in his efforts to strengthen 


identified competency weaknesses. 


C. INSTRUMENT OBJECTIVE 

Miemeswecetye ls simple; provide the officer who has 
never commanded a company an opportunity to compare his 
generic competencies against those of successful company 
commanders. The identification of dramatic differences 
should be sufficient encouragement for the officer to come 
to grips with his weakness(es) and subsequently strengthen 
those weak areas prior to assuming command. (The instrument 
is also helpful to those who are relatively strong across 
the range of generic competencies. It offers an opportunity 
to reinforce behaviors and to research ways of improving or 


looking at others.) 
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D. CHECK VALIDATION BY CAS CUBED 

(1) Introduction: The author contacted the operations 
officer at CAS Cubed Fort Leavenworth, on 25 July 1983. The 
purpose of the contact was to solicit support for a check 
validation by ten (10) CAS Cubed students. 

The request explained both telephonically and ina 
follow-up letter that ten outstanding combat arms CAS Cubed 
students who had already commanded companies be asked to 
volunteer to assist in the validation of the instrument. 

The copies forwarded to Fort Leavenworth had a cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the validation. (See eee eens 
Section C, for the cover letter.) 

(2) CAS Cubed Data: All handbooks were completed by CAS 
Cubed students and returned to the author by mid-August. 
Several assumptions were made regarding the completed hand- 
books: 

a. All participants were Army captains enrolled in CAS 
Cubed, August 1983. 

bam ALL peice ipanee volunteered, that is, no coercion 
was applied. 

c. All participants were combat’'arms officers who had 
successfully commanded at least one company. 

d. All participants provided honest inputs. 

e. All participants fully understood the directions for 


completing the handbook. 
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m All participants had been above average or better 
company commanders. 

In all probability the above assumptions are not valid 
across the sample. The author did however make several 
efforts to insure these parameters were enforced. First 
the CAS Cubed operations officer was briefed as to the nature 
Gf the study, the validation effort at Fort Carson and the 
necessity to have a reliable check. Additionally a letter 
explaining the desirable participant profile accompanied the 
validation handbooks. Secondly, the instruments were 
forwarded through the Leadership and Ethics Center staff. 
This staff was most cooperative in assisting the author 
throughout the study. Additionally, they may well profit 
the most from the outcome and in all probability this author 
will become a member of that staff upon graduation. 

(3) Comparing CAS Cubed and 4 ID(M) Data: The intent of 
conducting a check validation is to ascertain the relative 
reliability of the data base. In the event Significant 
discrepancies are found the author must make a subjective 
call and adjust the solution range for the concerned 
behavior. The mechanics of the process are listed below: 

a. CAS Cubed matrix scores (extracted from the ten 
completed handbooks) by behavior and phase were first accu- 
mulated on a single phase sheet and individual scores were 
circled if they fell outside the solution range determined 
by the 4 ID(M) data. 
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b. If more than three matrix scores (CAS Cubed) fell 
outside the 4 ID(M) data, the behavior (activity) was 
considered for adjustment, up or down. 

ec. Fifteen behavior (activities) solution ranges were 
considered for adjustment. Of those considered five were 
adjusted up, six were adjusted down and four remained 
unchanged. This translates to 16% alteration of the orig- 
inal solution ranges due to a cross check with CAS Cubed 
scores. 

d. The author's primary consideration for each adjust- 
ment decision was to capture at least 80% of the scores ty 
the combined samples. Scores significantiy outside the 
solution range (outliers) were not considered. 

(4) Researcher's Caution: Due to the size of the valida- 
tion sample and the size of the check sample, the derived 
matrix scores are suspect. The change of 16% of the solu- 
tion ranges by activity which resulted from a comparison of 
the samples was a subjective call by the author. If both 
samples are indeed representative of all current and former 
above average or outstanding company commanders then the 
data (solution ranges) are accurate. Future studies should 


verify these scores via significantly larger sample sizes. 


the: 





V. IMPLICATIONS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


tas chapter iS divided into three sections. The first 
section proposes the broad implications for personnel 
assessment technology based on competencies in the Army. 
The second section will draw several conclusions from the 
products of this study. The final section will make several 
recommendations concerning future research and where the 
author believes competency assessment can best help the 


Army. 


A. IMPLICATIONS FOR COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT AND THE FUTURE ARMY 
fn introduction 

Competency assessment and competency based personnel 
systems have significant implications for the future of the 
Army. Competency assessment is significant because it is a 
systematic technology. In the past many senior Army offi- 
cers have viewed human resource systems as soft and diffi- 
cult to quantify. This perspective has influenced these 
leaders to settle for human capital assessment methods and 
techniques which do not compare in rigor and soundness to 
their choices for weapon system testing and process research. 

Leaders who do not believe people can be trained or 
developed to perform jobs efficiently will identify human 


problems as a selection or promotion problem [Ref. 24: 
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p. 244]. Common place have been views such as "if we could 
just get the right people, this inefficiency would stop." 
some senior leaders respond to personnel failings by firing 
the lot of them. They conclude "Some new blood, that's what 
we need." Typical of this mentality have been the cases of 
Army officers relieved (fired) for poor performances at the 
National Training Center (Ft. Irwin) or during the annual 
Reforger. Is this good for the Army? 
2. Competency Based Models 

trans amerziean Corporation of San Francisco has 
defined its management and executive positions with compe- 
tency based models. They scientifically discovered those 
generic competencies related to effective performance of 
each ,position in question. They studied the environment of 
the job and subsequently developed and tested a range of 
positions and job families. The end product is a model for 
Paem position that is valid across the job family. 

Trans American Corporation uses these models for 
placement and evaluation of performance. The reports of 
Significant validity within the models have been encouraging. 

3. Job Design 

If the job does not fit the employee (leader/manager ) 
then redesign the job. This may not be a viable option for 
Many organizations, but it does warrant some attention. The 
premise is that if we design jobs to allow leaders to use 
their generic competencies the results can be beneficial for 
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both the organization and the employee. This "fitting" 
process begins with identifying and clarifying the compe- 
tencies of the leader and the constraints of the job; seek 
Peete aS explained in Chapter I, Section F. In a flex- 
ible organization this approach can be extremely profitable. 
4. Selection and Promotion Systems 

Are one's generic competencies directly related to 
effective performance in a given job? Given the "fit" 
described in Chapter I, the answer can be yes. Unfor- 
tunately our selection processes do not assess competencies 
as much as they assess performance of job functions. What 
do Army promotion boards measure in making their decisions? 
Who does the board select? What about the person who has 
developed the competencies for the job and rank but has not 
had the opportunity to demonstrate those competencies in a 
job directly related to the job being considered? Will 
such a person be overlooked during a typical screening 
process? A competency based selection process would iden- 
tify such an individual and preclude overlooking potentially 
effective performers. 

If the Army wants to develop and implement a compe- 
tency based selection and promotion system it must conduct 
studies to validate competencies against performance in each 


branch by level of command. 
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one Performance Appraisal 


In order to have a selection and promotion system 
based on competencies, first a competency based performance 
appraisal system must be on line. This appraisal system 
must focus generally along two lines: (1) assessment of 
"recent'' performance and (2) assessment of recent develop- 
ment and identification of future development needs. 

The rated soldier's "recent" performance must be 
measured against output objectives and tasks accomplished. 
The second line of approach should be in terms of compe- 
tencies displayed during the period being evaluated and 
targeting on the competencies to be addressed during the 
next performance period. 

6. Succession Planning and Career Pathing 

Most Army officers are aware of "the" path to 
Success in their branch. For the combat arms officer there 
are platoons to lead, companies to command, staff positions 
to hold, schools to attend and et cetera. The path to 
success seems to be mame Taree to the individual's generic 
competency set. Career pathing as promulgated by the Army 
culture has not optimized performance across the officer 
corps. The implication has been that despite your generic 
competencies, you must adhere to the "articulated" model 
otherwise fail to "succeed." 

A succession planning and career pathing system 
should offer options to facilitate the development of 
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competencies needed to perform effectively in current and 
future jobs. The Army must not leave the development of 
generic characteristics to chance. A competency based and 
thoroughly integrated career pathing system can facilitate 
the development of the necessary characteristics and insure 
the organization has sufficient qualified personnel to 
command the battalions, brigades, divisions and so forth. 
Karly identification of personnel who might do well at the 
top will permit for effective and not random career planning. 
This 1S an example of working smarter and not necessarily 
harder. 

7. Career Planning 

Competency based models that address the organiza- 
tion's current and projected needs will permit timely and 
correct career planning. ove when progress up the organi- 
zation can be identified in terms of competencies needed for 
the developing officer. The officer's schooling and job 
assignments can then be designed and made to insure the 
development activities and DEcaaraons are proper for the 
projected career progression. 

The training for such officers must involve more 
than lectures on the functions of leadership by role. The 
generic competencies required must be developed through 
special training and education programs. To maximize the 
probability that training will result in the development of 
the competencies dictated by the role model, the following 
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six (6) stages of adult competency development should be 
followed [{Ref. 24: p. 253]. 
(1) Recognition of the competencies 


(2) Understanding of the competencies and how they 
relate to leader effectiveness 


(3) Self-assessment or instrumented feedback on 
competencies 


(4) Experimentation with the demonstration of the 
competencies, or demonstrating them at a higher 
level of effectiveness 


(5) Practice using the competencies 


(6) Application of competencies in job situations and in 
context with each others. 


Training designed to develop competencies in Army 
leaders must use the more progressive self-directed behavior 
change type of training methods. Too often our training in 
the Army is directed at teaching the officer about the job. 
The focus of this type of training is to develop a person's 
social-role level of competence for that job. A competency 
based training program which focuses on behavior change can 
be far more effective than-mere communication of facts and 
concepts. 

One approach to effective competency based training 
should begin with job assessment activities and provide 
feedback, guidance and counseling. Subsequently the 
trainee's attention should be focused on actual job settings 


and activities which help develop those generic competency 
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weaknesses. Once the trainee has mastered the competencies 
he must be asked to demonstrate his mastery. 

A competency based career pathing program, promotion 
and job selection system will help the individual to realize 
his maximum potential and in the long term provide maximum 


efficiency to the Army. 


B. CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Due to the size of the questionnaire sample the 
model is still inconclusive although several trends are 
evident. 

(2) The battalion commanders! workshop needs to be modi- 
fied and significantly more replications should be performed 
in order to extract a more reliable model from the process. 

(3) Senior Commander Interviews: The sampling was 
geographically limited, three CONUS installations. The 
responses are therefore suspect to geographical prejudices. 

(4) The validation of the handbook was limited to Fort 
Carson and a check by CAS Cubed students. Likely the sample 
was too small. Future verification of the solution range 
will have to be done across the entire Army. 

(5) The study is the only one of its kind which has 
focused on the role of the company commander and has 
produced a self-assessment handbook. Although assessment 
technology such as the 4th ID(M)'s LEAD addresses a model 
for company commanders, its process is via civilian instru- 
ments which are resource intensive. 
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C. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are based upon the author's 
strong belief that competency based personnel systems permit 
an organization to maximize human capital productivity. 

(1) The Army should align all leadership training with 
behavior based systems. Current trait and situational 
approaches are of marginal value. 

(2) Each leader role in the Army should be analyzed and 
competency models constructed. The differences in these 
models need be addressed across the Army, that is, CONUS, 
USAREUR and Korea. 

(3) The command selection process should capitalize on 
competency based technology. This necessarily dictates that 
officer evaluation reports need to be competency based. 

(4) All general officer positions should be profiled by 
competency models and selection based upon the best compe- 
tency fit. 

(5) Competency based self-assessment materials should be 
provided to all Army HOSS Sanior to their assuming new 
roles (commands). 

(6) Army field manuals should be rewritten ‘to key on the 
teaching of competencies and emphasizing "how to." In 
particular FM 100-5 should be revised to address those 
competencies peculiar to the commander as he faces the Air- 
Land Battle 2000. The operations book should articulate 
the competencies and to what degree of development the 
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battle captains must possess the competencies in order to 
lead and win on the battlefield. The Army's leadership 
manual, FM 22-100, should be revised to address competencies 
and not abstract trait theories. The leadership technology 
promulgated by this manual does not serve the Army's leader- 
ship training needs. Most Army leaders will simply glance 
at their copy and put it on some obscure shelf to gather 
dust. 

(7) The National Training Center (Fort Irwin) should 
provide behaviorally specific feedback to all leaders who 
participate in their challenging courses. 

(8) ARTEPs should have portions which address leader 
competencies. In particular, what distinguishes one leader 
from another in terms of each of the team events. What does 
the outstanding performer do that Tene Uishes him and his 
team from the average or below average performer? 

(9) The Army should use and encourage the development of 
leader assessment centers with militarized assessment 
instruments at all service coe and in all divisions. 
Many senior leaders talk about the apparent successes at 
Fort Carson (with their LEAD Center), but few are doing 
anything about changing the way the rest of the Army is 
addressing human capital decisions. 

(10) The Army should evaluate and form models for each 
leadership position for combat. A study of such models may 


well reveal significant issues. What better combat readiness 
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investment can we make than to insure we have the right 
leaders in the right positions when war begins? 

(11) Examine what other countries are doing; indications 
are that we are behind some of our allies in terms of 
selecting the best personnel fits. 

(12) The Army has a significant investment in new equip- 
mormetor the Division 86 transition. What about training 
our leaders for this transition? Will their integration be 
left to chance? The proliferation of the modern systems and 
the significant implicaticns for the leader of tomorrow are 
frightening. We need to focus attention on quality of 
people and the development of competencies rather than 
building systems which the soldier will use less effi- 
ciently because of his inability to cope with the leadership 
challenges of the Airland Battle of 2000. 

(13) Administer assessment instruments at the beginning 
of the OBC and OAC to facilitate continuous and effective 
counseling. At present all students participate in the same 
curriculum in many of the Army's officer courses. This is 
naive and not in the best interests of the Army. 

(14) We should train our battalion commanders to recog- 
nize competencies which produce successful performance. 

This skill will help them to select future company 
commanders, counsel subordinates, write meaningful evalua- 


tions and conduct effective training. 
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(15) Develop within TRADOC an agency with proponency for 
competency based human resource modeling and assessment. 
This will save money and create uniformity across the Army. 
(The Army must avoid needlessly investing in so many 
civilian contracts when we have the talent within the 
services. The Leadership and Ethics Center at Fort 
Leavenworth might be the appropriate location for this 
agency.) 

(16) Focus ARI and HUMRRO efforts on competency based 
hesearch. 

(17) Stock military libraries with material that focuses 
leader attention on generic competencies by role in actual 
combat situations. 

(18) Involve Army graduate students in competency based 
research. 

(19) Revise Army personnel publications to reflect 
competency evaluation, training and selection. 

(20) The focus of this study has been on male company 
commanders in the combat arms. Future competency research 
might focus on female officers commanding either combat 
Support or combat service support companies. (The data 
accumulated for this thesis does not support generalizing 
the derived competency model outside the male dominated, 


combat arms environment. ) 
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APPENDIX A 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND ACCUMULATED DATA 


This appendix contains four subparts. The first part is 
a copy of the questionnaire used in the study. 

The second part contains the aggregated data across all 
company commanders without regard to branch. The means and 
standard deviations are shown along with a histogram for 
each competency. 

The third part contains just the responses represented 
by the infantry officers. 

The fourth part contains the responses for all combat 
mamseG@iiicers, that is, infantry, armor, field artillery, 


engineers and air defense artillery. 


oT 








A. ARMY LEADER COMPETENCY MODEL QUESTIONNAIRE 

The only differences between the copy in this appendix 
and the actual copy is that the competencies were not in 
alphabetical order and the competencies were highlighted 


for ease of reference. 
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Naval Pestgraduate School 
Monterey, California 


Subject: Army Leader Ccrpetency Model 


To Whom it May Concern 


lee Lea@han anfantcy Gatrtain working on a thesis entitled 
"Infantry Company Coffmander Competency Assessmencz". ay 
thesis iS sponsored by the Leadership anid) Starsaerunc ons 
Department at the 0.5. #£Atm infan-sty.. School. EL ewall 
eventually validate this model with infantry battalion 
commanders, subsequently construct an assessment instrument 
and administer the instrument to IOAC students at Fort 
Benning. NV intents as) <5 See LSe a first generation 
assessment instrument which will identity key Competency 
strengths and weaknesses of prospective infantry company 
commanders. 


ea The first step of av Pee Smee eg coe entails the 
development of an army cOmmandershiv model ased on. army 
leader competencies. The purpose of this questionnaire is 
*o solicit assistance in the ranking of those competencies 
Which “are critical to success as 4 cOmmander at vacsious 
jevels of azmy command but particularly at the company 
command level. 


3. The azny has traditionally defined commandership and 
leadership in terms of, traits and characteristics. This 
tradition is slowly Te eat Way tO oferationalizing commander 
Zones in terms o specific observable | behaviors ofr 
competencies. The attached questionnaire is désiqned_ to 
sugg2st numerous ccmpetencies and to request individual 
rankings as to their significance to success for tne company 
commander. 


4 This questionnaire should require between 30 to 60 
Minutes, Once you have completed please return to Captain 
Bob Maginnis. Peel free to add to the competency iist, 
delete, add to the operational definitions an comment on 
tne exercise To return €ither sené to SMC 2302, place in 


locker 27 in the aa student lounge or call Bob 
Maginnis at 408-372-5274, 

-. If, you. have already eccupleted one of these 
questionnaires please return same to my SMC (2302). 


6. Thank you for helping. 
Enclosures: 
Part I: Questionnaire instructions 
Part II: Questionnaire response sheet 
Part III: Competency listing and summary list 


Mailing address: 

CPT Robert L. Magixnnis 

592C Michelson Road 

Monterey, Ca. 93940 

(Version dated 13 June 1983,#4) 
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: PERLE 
Ranking of Iaportance 


In this questionnaire we would like you to establish the 
pope SOF ting of tke listed competencies. We, therefore, 
ask you to do the following: 


_ .1., ,Review the _cempetencies and their operationalized 
definitions provided in Part III. 


_ 2 Select the ccmpetency you consider to be the most 
importaat to the success of thé company commana2r. Write 
she name of that ccmpetency in the area provided on your 
response sheet (Part II). 


Weeecex ample: If you chink "TAKES INITIATIVE’ is the a 
impcrtan for the Boer ans commander, then write 'TA 
INITIATIVE’ next to the "I" on the response sheet. (T 
indicates that you think this competency is most import 
to success as a COupany oman: aii 


_ 3. Now select «he competeancy you consider to be of least 
importance to the success of the ccmpany commander. Write 
eee name and number of that competency on the line marked 


(Exp eple: If you think ‘CONCERN FOR CLARITY' is the least 
genera. £O0r tne. Seine commander, write 'CONCERN FOR 
Riry* next tc tne "aa", 


4. Identify the competency which you consider second 
most important for the success of the company commander. 
Write taat competency on the line next to the number "2", 


pole Identify tke ecnpetency which you consider next-least- 
important to the success of the company command=r. peel a 
that competency on the line numbered "43". 


GecOreinue this process, identifying the extremes of t 
ranking until you have ranked all "4&8" Competencies. NOT 
YOU CANNOT SHOW TWO COMPETENCIES AS BEING TIED FOR 
FOSITION IN THE RANKING. 


7. Example: 
1,Most imPoRTANT 23. 23d _ mes |mPoRr AT 
2. 2d most _ImPotrawT =» - 24. _24™ mest ImperaT 


he 
E: 
A 


21, 2157 most imeoermT 43, 43k most im Perey 
22.224 mest \mPobrawT yy, _CEAST imfoerauT 


(Version dated 13 June 1983, #4) 
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PART II 
CUMPET EWGY SELECT IT CNGQUEST [ONNATRE 


le PLEASE PROVIDE THE FCLLCWING INDIVIDUAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION: 

SERVICE: MARINE CCRES ARMY (CIRCLE ONE) 

RANK? Ei oeceieemad LIC COL tCERCLE ONE) 

CURRENT POSITION: _-_o_ CC SPECIFY) 

PRANCH/SPECIALTY: ~______ _~__ -s(SPECIFY) 

PAST OR CURRENT LEACERSFIP JUSS HELC: TY LOR S$QJ LOR SEC LOR PLT LER 
CO COR. BN COA 306 COR OTKER 
(CIRCLE ALL APPLICABLE JUoS) 


PeeerPeovViee RESPENSES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DIRECTIONS PROVIDED IN PART I. 

















a _ esa Cie se re ee 
ee eee eee Cee ee ee 
. Tl ee eyepiece ee 
So a Co ee eee ee 
Se (8 Sp Ry 27 eo. a 
I ee = ewww es woe www es a 23 @e <a ae — ee eee ee 
eee 29 ee ee oe er eee 
eee 30 eee See ee ee eee 
ae dl 3l. = wees: — 2. ee 
eee oe bg ae ea a nO eae Ie, 
\. J ES eee Do yetat 2! = SR ee FF eae 
L a eee Set 8 eee Ae _ ae 
eee es Ciel eG on es ee 
14. et 30 DS cacmabemmcim i: ase a 
iTtey 0 diy ams en om ce as es em nee? 3 i Sg re 
5 Se ee eee 38-6 EE cn 
li, = 39-6 en 
ea eg LU eye, = San toe te a aR ee ee een 
eee ee Gie es 
20. a cae an ae = as 
ee AG) ES aa Ss ESE Sea ek en ee 
22 Oye a eS SS 44 ® een eset ae meee —— 
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_-* PART III 
Outstanding Army Leader Competencies 


1. ACCURATE SELF-ASSESSMENT 

2S able to evaiuation owa weaknesses 

frequently examines self performance (Blanchard) 

demonstrates an understanding of own worth (Blanchard) 

demonstrates an ability to recognize own streagths and 

eo jaour Ssh and nurture ; 

is able to discern the fit between his p2rsonal 

strengths and the organization's needs (Bennis) 

OESESEKKKREKEE EEEKKKHKAKKKRKKREKASEK EEKKEKRARKRKKERHK EKAAKKCKHRKRKECKTRHEKRKRKREKRKEERERSE 

2. APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY 
- provides positive f2zedback to eople ca their 


tmuieesd 


tr 
O 


performance of a specific task (McBer,LMET ; 

- officially recognizes people for their accomplishments 
(AGEBSE, LMET) ; : 
_=. does everything possible to s¢ée that deserving 
indivduals are rewarded appropriatel 


FEKKKKEKERAK KEKKKKRKRKAEKAKRKKRKKREKRAKKTKARKKKKKAKK EKKKKE RAKARRKKRKKK KKK EK 
3. ASSERTIVE et 

- takes charge of sitvation and guides effort <9 solution 
REKKEKREKRAEKR SEKKEKKRTERKCKSEKRKRKRKRhERRKEKREKREKKAKKK ACKAAKEKRKERHRKKKKKRKRKKKEK NE & 
4. CONCEPTUALIZES . a 

= seh ea searches for and identifies the available 
facts (ScBer, LMET) ies 

- organizes facts and draws realistic inferences 
(McBer,LSET) . 

~ analyzes infcrmation about a situation by comparing what 
exists now with what ideally. should exis«, in Ofaer to 
develop an overall plan of action (McBer,L MET) 

- draws conclusions and makes judqments based on and 
supported by factual evidence (McBer,L4cT) 

- ability totake a creative idea and ‘translate it to 
peecctical applications ; . . 

7 abilit ZO visualize cohesive set of ideas in different 
sete engs 
RKEKKRKEKKKKK CKEKEKKKKKCKCKKKKEK TE KRKTKKKKRKKKK CKKKEKCKKKKKKREEKKKKAKKKE 
5. CONCERN FOR CLARITY 
PEC ee material aids to improve audience's unisrstanding 

c Ber , JO) , ; ; 

= issues anssasuc-=20ns systematically auc reviews 
procedures (McBer,JO) ; 

- asks subordinates te repéat instructions to be sure they 
understand (McBer,J0Q) : 

- demands or develops adequate channels for communication 
(Mc Ber , JO) on 

Cee fOr ~addicticnal intormaticn to clarify “a problena 

cBer 
el oa a oa wise gas We kek Sas bon OSS KKES Oe RKO KEE SOKO 
6. CONCERN POR IMAGE . 

- discusses impact of cwn behavior on 2ttitudes of others 
(Mc Ber , JO) 

- aware of social interpretation ci behavior (McBer,JO) 

- describes others’ erceptions 5 hin (McBer,JO) 
SHKEEAKK KEKAKAK EHKREKEA KER EAKKKKAKEEKEREKEKKEKKKK CKKKRAAAKREKER KH AEKRAREKKECEKE 
i@eeOWeRELE LE®WRNING STYLE 

- learns from negative feedback (McBer,J0O) 

- preference for the concrete (4c Ber, 39) . 

- regards false step ages learning eis ae and not the 

W bel 


end fe) = ole (B abs 
CH ARE AKAAKRK ARARAKKKAKARAK ATK RKRE KRKK KERALA ERKKRRAKKES ER AKREREKEKE EEK 


@, CRENTIVITY Mors 

- demonstrates goa 727Y to create _. ; 

- espouses original ideas and applications 
likely to take risks and not think about failure 
(Benn2s) ; 

- not use word fer failure but uses glitch, fals2? start or 
boli (Bennis) 
RKKKRAKAARKKAEAK KKKKAARKAKRAKKKKAKEKKAKRKKAKAKKAKRKEK KCKKKKRAKKKRRESSEEKKRECKKKE 
9. DECISIVENESS Pe 

Sea to make decisions, take action or agi aT 
se E 
KEE RHA RAAEAE EAAKEAK AKASAKA A KAKA A AERE ARE KKK AKKAKE EK KARKKK EK EE & 
10. DELEGATES ; . 

= clearly assigns authority to others for ask 


2Ne 
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accomolishment (McBer, LMET) 

- uses chain of cemmand t9 et subordinates to share in 
cask accomplishmenz (McBer,LMET , 

- through methods other than direct orders 2ncourages 
Feople to seek tasxk-management respcnsibilit (Acar, LET) 

- ability to use subordinates effectively TLBAD) oe 

- allocating decision-making authority and fact-findin 
responsibilities to aporopr-are subordinates D 
BKKKKKKKKAEEK KARE KEKEKEEK EEE EEE EE AER ERE REKKEEKEKKEKKEKKEEK EK EK K 
11. DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES | es 

= coaches by taxing training opportunities, expert help 
and other resources ; 

available to subordinates Sale otal i A 

- express2s enthusiasm for training (MNcBer,JO) . 

- assigns tasks to suboriinates “with explicitly stated 
goals of developing 
others’ abilities or self-image (McBer,J0) 
= pone es snformation and encouragement necessary to get 
jcb done ae eae) 

- Bede.) oes s desired behavior (McBer, JO) 

- transfers his 2xpertise to others through exaaple 
tier coon behavicraly specific performance feedback 

Cocr, F ees : 

*x provides specific rather than general feedbazk 

* rocuses feedback on the behavior and not tn2 person 

* takes into acccunt the needs cf the receiver 

* directed toward behavior which the receiver can do 
something about ee — 
* provides feedback when it is solicited rather «han 
amposing it ’ : ’ : 

* provides feedback with intent of Sharing information 
rather than giving advice ; 

* carefully chooses the time to give : ; 

* only provides the amunt of information which the 
Fecenre © can use rather than the amount which he would like 
oO give : . : 

_* checks with listener td) insure clear communication by 
having the listener rephrase the feedback ; 

= ives, latitude Oo subordinates t9 decide means of 
accomplishing tasks (McBer,J0) ; 

= raises and reprimands as appropriate Blanchard) 
CKKEKK AKKKKEKEKEACKCEKKEKEKKECKKEK EK EKKRKKEAEKEEAEEK RKKKEKEKAEKAKKEKKEKCKEKKEKKEK 
12. DIAGNOSTIC UNDERSTANDING : 

= gives articulated and plausible explanation of why 
people behave in certain 

ways (McBer,J0O) 

- shares related personal experience as a way of conveying 
understanding (McBer,JO) ; ; 

Hen ey anecther person's perspective in a disagreement 

COCI se ; 
inn cop to patterns in Sltuations and behaviors 

CHa, : : 

- analyzes data for "real-ideal"™ discrepancies (McBer,J0O) 
KEK KCKKAKKAEKKEKKEEKKKAKKEEERAEKKKEEE EKEKKKEKKEKKKEKEACKAEEKKEKKEEKEEEK EK ERE KS 
13. DISCIPLINES ; 

- provides negative feedback to subordinates on 


eee ones * appearance, behavior or performance 
(Sc Ber, LMET) 

_- holds subordinates accountable and gives FE eee 
discipline (M=Ber, LMET) 


KKK KR KAKA AERA EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EES ERASE KEKE EEE EEE EK KEE 
14, DOMINANCE . 

- tends to dominate situations of interest to him and or 
his organiza*ion 
KEKE EKKCKEKRAK EKEKKKKEKEKEEKE EEE SE EKKE EKEEKKEKE KCKKRAKBKERAKE TKK EKKKKE KE KEKE 
15. EFFECTIVELY USZS RESOURCES 

- matches people and jobs to get best performance 
(McBer, LMET) igre 
_ ~ defines probiems outcomes aS Significant cost/savinags 
in resources (McBe-,d fae 

- designs systems to improve efficiency (McBer,J9) 

_* exptesses displeasure to specific individuals when 
time/effort Secon le 

wasted (McBerz,JO) ' 

eee LY. uses human resources available for tasks 

(Mc Ber , LNET) 
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-, @xplicitiy mentions doing something faster or more 

SLacelenti a. 
(concern for efficiency) (McBer,JOQ) ; 

- considers trade-offs between task trequiremenzs and 
people's morale (McBer,LMET) | 

- expresses annoyance at things that slow tasks (McBer,JO) 

= Bee st conscious at all times of what he wants (Bennis) 

- total results criented (Bennis) 

- fe) 


es no waste *ime 
KEKEKE KEKKKK KKREKRKKK KEKE KKEKKEK KEKE KEKKKKEK REKKKEKKKEKE 


16. ENERGY . ; f 

- throws himself into everything he does (CDPL) 

- guick, active, full of pep, vigorous, (CDPL) Peace: 

(epety vigour with which he purstes his tasks, activities 

REX KKKKKKKKEK KK KKKKKKKKKKKEKEKE KEKE K KEKKEK KEKE EKKKKKKKEKEEKKKEKKKEKKKK KK & 
lien CONE LGENCE STYLE a 

- uses knowledge of regulations to support position 
(Mc Ber , JO) ; ; 

- uses technical expertise to persuade others (McBer,JO) 
ance ie or more distinctive reasons to persuade others 

cBer, 

os us6s reasoned azguments to per sua de McBez,JO) 
SEKEKKKKEEKEK KKEKKKKKEKKKKKKKEKRKK RKKKKKEKSEKREK ERE KKK KKKKEKEKEKEREKEKE KE 
Vee TeenRtpLLagy ; ? : 

_7 when commander is faced with barriers or. obstacles to 
mission accomplishnment, he can. respond with different 
ee? technical cr leadership styles to achieve the 
goa 7, . 

mea Gili t to adapt tO 8 new or changing-situations 
(adavtabili D) 

BKK KEKKEKKEKEESEKEKEKEKEKEKKEKEKK EEKEKEKKS EEK EKKKEKKKEKKEK KKEEKKKKEKKEKKE 
19. INFLUENCES 

= “sells” ideas oy putting them in teras Of others’ self- 
interest Nc Ber, LSet ) a. F 

SeeoUataS  poOlictcad .coalit2ons or potential influence 
networks (McBer,LMET) . 

- gains peoples’ ccmmitment ¢t¢ organizational goals, 
traditions, values, by appealing to a higher purpose 
(McBer, LMET) ir. con 

- makes people feel Se eee (McBer, LMET) 

- influences by person example, that is, models 
desirable behavior (McBer,LMET) : ; 

- explains why, shares informaticn, communicates purpose 
Of "ace2ons (McBer,LMET) 4 ; 

- ability to align people behind him (Bennis) . 

- enerates enthusiasm for his ideas 
RKEKKKKKERKEKKKKKKKEKEKKKCKEKKEKKKEKKE EKKEKECKKKEK EKKKKEKEKEKEKSEEKS KKK KEKE KE 
20. JOB INVOLVEMENT pee : 

~ makes personal sacrifice for Oe ae gain as army 
officer (stays the ccurse) (McBer,JOQ) 

- works on own knowledge and skill development (McBer,JO) 
asec enthusiasm for past cr prospective challenges 

Cber, ; : 
jogs ae hits for others when necessary to get job done 

cBer 

- puts in very mead hours to get a job done (McBer,J0) 

- assumes Tesponsibl 


an £0" OWO a2ccl6ons 

- disciplines self vy doing what he knows his duty 
requires 

Oxx x 

PALS 


REKKKKKKKKREKKKKKSE KKRESE KSEE KREEKKKSEKKKEKSE EKKKKEKKKEKKKERAKKKEKEEKKEK SE 


JUDGMENT ner 
- considers quality of decision (LEAD). a 
- ability to make rational and realistic decisions based 
upon factual information and consideration of organizational 
resources LEAD) 
SHE KKK KKKKKEKKEKKEKKKKSEEKKEKS KEKE KRKKKKEKAESEKE EKEKKKKAKKKKKEKEKKEKKEKEKKEKEK 
22. LISTENING SKILLS . 

- company commander receives pao eae oh which must 
be Ba etal applied in decision making, process, (LEAD) 

- ability to extract relevant information in oral 
communication (LEAD) 
EKEKKKKEKKKKKSKKKKKKKKEKKKKEKKAEKSEKKKKEKEKKKKEEKEK EKKKKCKAKEKRKEKEKKRKKEKEK KK EK 
236 MANAGES TO_ STANDARDS (monitoring of results = and 
reseed to he eentrol) ; : : 

- keeps track of a work process by seeking information on 


eh) 
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its progress 
or by direct observation (McBer,LMET) > 
("1c Ber» JO} effort to surpass existing mission standards 
strives for precision around mission accomplishment 
(Mc Ber , JO) 
- requires additional effort frem others when mission 
related standards 
are not met (McBer,JO) ; ; ; 
- rejects substandard performance in mission related 
activities (McBer, JO} ; 
(1c Be coef monitors performance of subordinates 
cBer 
akes steps to insure that subordinates mast3r mission- 
rele ad tasks 
and materials (McS¢er,J0) 


- skill in establish+ng procedures to mcnitor or eae 
rrocesses, tasks o= assignments delegated to others 

- involves keeping track of and ae up on aclega ee 
duties and rojec ts D) 
EEK KKKKECKCKKKEKEKEREKE CKKKKEEKEREK EKEKEKK EX SCE en ee 


24. ORAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

- instructs numerous people dai 
done and een them as *o 
projects (LEAD) 

- coop aa without listener falling prey to multiple 
competing distcrtions (Bennis) 

g demonstrates a knack for using the crtight metaphors 

ennis 
ee eee oe res wink a 0k KOSTER Kad Keka d eR OR ERR EEE Re eR 
25. PERSONALIZED LEADING MODEL 

- use of appropriate interpersonal styles and methods in 

$ding individuals or groups toward task accomplishment 


EAD) 
erationalizes personal leadersh: nodel 

Pee eine FS pe hae ap a REKRKKKKKRKK CKRKKEKEKKEK KK EKKEKEK EKKKE 
26. PLANS AND ORGANIZES 

- sets priorities by crganizing tasks in hierarchy of 
importance. (ucBer, LNET) 

— (| 20enti- ies action steps, resources and obstacles 
involved in reaching an 

objective (NcBert,LMET) 


= 
J 
p 
x 
i 
‘3 


y as to what needs to be 
€ progress of various 


- dévelovs methods to keep track of tasks, progress 
(prepares an action plan) (McBer,JO) eet: 
- ozganiz2s and schedules people, material or activities 
in new wayS to 
accomplish a task (McBer, LMET) 
- thinks things through systematically ahead of ‘time (at 


least three steps ; 
are Een eo he ranks the alt2rnative sourses of 
Bees cee 25 ; 
oe £0 effectively establish an appropriate course 
CE esos or 
and or sence. to accomplish specific goals, make proper 
asSignments of 
personnel, and pr opriate use of resources. (LEAD) 
ieeeeaec es ahbaneauae KK KKKKKKKKEKEKEK EKKKKKKKKKKKEKCKEKREKEKKEKE 
wee a ee N Le SENSITIVITY ; , 
- discusses political implications of Situations, actions 
(Mc Ber , JO) 
a pire ae ae informed so they are not embarrassed 
cBer . ; 
= tag Ge5 (im atrfiliative activitiés that could interfere 
Wi 5 pjectivity (acBer,J0O) 
bed ds and uses personal contacts to solve problems 
BER KOK KEKEKK EK ERK KEK EKKEKKAKEKK EK KKK KEK CKKEKKAAEKAKAKAKAKAKEKEK EEE 
28. POSTIVE EXPECTATIONS 
= apo saeesa strong ccnviction that people are sapable of 
peo Work when Jiven the chance (theory-Y) 
(ScBér Li ET) 


(4cBer, LMET) i 
believes that subordinates are valuable resources 
-CGBeEL ,LMET 
LSS KEK ARERR AK ERE E KEKE KEK EEE KEKE KE EEEE EEK EKER EER AEE EEE EEREREKE 


29. REALISTIC EXPECTATIONS 


generalized positive feelings £5r people 


og 
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peiasesoup-S) Gr Concerns about an individuals abili to 
Ferform (McBer ,LMET) o- : *Y 

- has a realistic concern that people may not follow or 
effectively carry out instructions (Mc er, L¥ET) 

- acknowledges an indiviiual's shortcomings as wall as 
stengths (McBer,LMET) 


is Bore oe to express displeasure, disappointment and 


concern abou che shertcomings of an endivvidual's 
ger formance (M>Ber, LMET) 
EEEKKEKEEESR SE KEEEKKAEKEREREKE KEKHAREKEKREKE SKEKERERKCKE AE TEKEREKEEESE 


30. REALISTIC POSITIVE REGARD 

- attends to ~=<COMLOrt and welfare of subordinates 
(NcBer, JO) 

- @xpresses concern wher subordinates are not respected, 
rewarded or thanked (McBer,J9) } 

=wegees Out of way to help subordinates solve personal 
problems (McBer, JO) Ya 

- gives credit where credit is due (McBer,JO} 
ep eee confidence in subordinates ability ts do well 
McB2r 

- wifliagness <9 learn from subordinates (McBez,J0) F 

- makes tealistic assessment of what individual is capable 
of (avoids unfair 

blame (McBer,JO 


ERK EREKKEREESESSEKKECSRKEKKAEK SKK EKER KEES SES SKCKRAKRARARCEAREAKERKEKAEKSESE 
31. RESPONSIBLE ; ; 
- tends to assume responsiblity for own actions or areas 


over which he has auchority 
SEE KKKKKCREK SK CKKCKCKCARAAAEKHSRKKE CEKAKAEEK SECS KCKSKRKEKCKREKRSRESRERKEKKEKSEESE 


32. SEES SELF AS A MANAGER 
- sp2a using manage nent terminology 
SEE CKKCKCKCEKSE CEKKREKREKKKKREKEKSEKKEAEKECE ECTS ERE SAHEEKKEKCEEKEEEKESE SEEKS 
33. SELF-CONPIDENCE . . 
- expresses tEelief in cwn expertise (McBer - JO) 
- describes self as a Ie es ha (Nc Ber ,O£) 
- compares self favorably +0 others (McBer,J0O) 
REC KKKEKEE KE EREAREE CHER RE SEER S EKER AREER ERE CHEER RRER ER EERE EES RED 
34. SELF-CONTROL 
= holds back an impulse to say or do something 
ae ee riate (MNc3er, tees 
- does not show anger under attack (McBer,LMET) . ; 
- makes decisions only after identifying and weighing all 
the facts (McBer,LNET) ; ; 
- controls the urge to "do it myself" and instead manages 
cthezrs to take responsibility for tasks assigned to them 
(Sc Ber , LMET) 
EEK REE REKEAK EE REREK EERE ER EAKEK EER SERRE EEE EHERHRAEAEEHEREEEEEEEED 
So. Babis ETHICAL EXAMPLE 
- candor demonstrated in day to day activities | 
- mutaal trust demonstrated in interpersonal actions . 
- speaks and acts in such a manner that | sociall 
unacceptable activities or ideals are not associated wit 


ee es 5 SSE eS Gee 4 Ree 484 O0 RRR EOS hea Ot OC 88 
36. SETS GOALS AND PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

- establishes Srec t+ goais (McBer,LME?) 

=~ Low cOnce rne with Standagards and task performance 
(fcBer , LMET) 

- sets deadlines for tasks* performance (McBer,LMET) 
CAKE REKEREREE CEKSREKREKCREKHA ES KK GE EKKEAKERECSR SACKS AHECHRAEEKE EKER EKREKKER ES 
37. MARES SLRITIATIVES (an activist) 

- uses imaginative or unusual means to overcome an 
obstacle (McBer,JO) ; 

== 5 resourceful and persistent (MNcBer,L MET) 
eB oo and uses personal contacts to solve problems 

c Ber ; : 

aig es new actions or forms new plans without being told 
to do so 

- persists in overcoming obstacles (McBer,JQ).. 

- anticipates situations, rather than reacting to then 
(4c Ber, LMET) ; ; , : ae 

- develops innovative strategies *o accomplish a mission 
(McBer , JO) : : 

- sakes action beyond what is necessarily called for . 

- actively influencing events rather than passively 
accepting existirg 
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Frocdures (LEAD) : 
muaEgitnatSS acrions rather than just responding to events 


(LEAD 

= anaes guickly to changing circumstances (McBer,J0) 

- focuses energies on doing the right eect Wet ee) 

= ersists ples el asking ques” ions (Be 
REKKEKKEKKKKKAKAEKKEKEKKEKKKKEKEK & KRKKKKKKKREKAKKEKAEEKEKEKEKKE KEK 
38. TEAM BUILDS 

- communicates the need for ccoperation (McBer,LMET} ; 

- organizes teamwork for important non-routine casks that 
tequire cooperation between individuals and among work 
groups (McBer, LMET) ‘ , a 

ewmaGtorcO ci eace SySipcis and rituals for group identitiy, 
pride or team development (custom- recognizés a be pen 
cone WeBiet, LUT 
KKK KKH KARE KK KAREEE KE KEE KDE RKK EK RAKE ERE EEE KEKEKEEREE RK ERE RE KEE EEE 
39. TECHNICAL PROFICIENCY _ 

- pense Cates acceptable hard skill oscficiancy (job 

spe c2ric 

% ne da eee ans ok edad b 2 BAGH O RS CLS OO Ane ox uhaSOE RAS oO 
40. TOLERANCE FOR STRESS ae 
fa of perfcrmance under pressure and opposition 

- company commander actions influenced by limited «ime 
constraincs 

- company commander may experience stress as result of 
Opposition to ideas group pressure or task diffculty 

- endurance : , ; 

- displays. a confident calmness in looks and behavior 
Gutinag situaticns which are stressful (FN 22-100 . 

- ability to make timely and appropriate changes in 
thinking, plans or methods when ou see, or when others 
convince you Cis wee ce & a etter ow FS 22-100) 
SEREKKKKKKKKKAKAKAKAKKKKKKRAKRAKKCAKRARAKSCK AK EREKKAKAKEKEKE KCKKKRKKEKKKKEKKEAREKKEEKEEKSE 
Gi. GUNCONFLICTED USE OF POSITION AND SYMBOLIC POWER 
(FORCEFUOLNESS) ne 

- deliberatel takes advantage cf position ani symbolic 
power (McBer, JQ) . 

- explicit ly rulls rank to overcome resistance (McBer,J0O) 

- coerces when necessary (McBer,JO 

~ manipulates situations an people (McBer,J0) 
SKEKKKEKKAKKEK EAAKAKKKKKAKKAKEKREKEK EK EKKKEKEKEEK KEKE &X KREKKKKAKKAREEEKREK EK KEE 
42. UNDERSTANDS ; 

- accepts the feelings of another person MS eat ee he, 

- figures cut a person's motivation, and has evidence to 
back up the diagnosis (MNcBer, LMET) 

- responds to personal needs and problems appropriately 
(McBe=, LMNET) : 

- responds tc peor? appropriately in order to get the job 
deneetihese=, LH ET 


nnis) 
xkxKxxKKKXK KX & 


listens emphatically 4cBer, LMET) 

KKK KKK KKKKAK EKKRKKKKKAEKKEKKEKKKE KKK EAEKAEKSE RKEKEKEKREKRAEKERKRKKEEEEKEEE 
43. WILLINGNESS TG CONFRCNT OTHERS an 

~ defends actions against other's criticisms (MNcBer, JO) 

- stands up to others for what he believes in (McBer,J0) 

- tesists encroachment on perceived area of responsibility 

a 

eae Pere ec. ys ans <ae sehen sees 604 bas ea dak s x0 4es o0d as 
GO. WRITTEN COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

- writes properly structured and Ree ceoa ee papers 

=WLi tes Sees he aod succinge t Ly 

= chooses vocabulary which teflects a thorough 
understanding cf the audience and the subject being 


communicated 
KEK KKKKKKKKEKKEKEKEKEKKEKAEEKEKEK EEE SK KEKKKKKEKKEEKK KEKKKEKAEKKEEKEKKEKEKEKEKKEEEKEKE 
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BEOVided for 


Or 


The following al 
= your quick 


2ach competency 


phabetized 


refer 


preceding sheets. 


1. 
Ze 
3e 
4. 
De 
66 
Te 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
4. 
15. 
16. 
7. 
18. 
Ue 
20. 
21. 
Zee 
Za. 


(Version date: 


ACCURATE SELF-ASSESSMENT 
APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY 
ASSERTIVE 
CONCEPTUALIZ=&S 

CONCERN POR CLARITY 
CONCERN FOR IMAGE 
CONCRETE LEARNING STYLE 
CREATIVET Y 
DEGCISIVENESS 

DELEGATES 

DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES 
DIAGNOSTIC UNDERSTANDING 
DISCIPLINES 

DOMINANCE 

EFFECTIVELY USES RESOURCES 
ENERGY 

Bareorl ENFLUENCE STYLE 
PLEZIBILITY 

INFLUENCES 

JOB INVOLVMENT 

JUDG HENT 

LISTENING SKILLS 

MANAGES TO STANDARDS 


. 
correspon 
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ting of the competencies is 
she number to the sid¢ 
he 


is 
ce 


Ss 


38 
Q . 
ads with 


location on the 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
ao 
30. 
31. 
J2- 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
O. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
Ou, 


ORAL COMMO SKILLS 
PERSONAL LEAD MODEL 
PLANS AND IRGANIZES 
POLITICAL SENS 
POSITIVE EXPECT 
REALISTIC EXPECT 
REALEODLEC 20S REG 
RE SPONSIBLE 

SELF AS MANAGER 
Sacre GONETDENCE 
SE LE-CONTAOL 

SETS ETHICAL EX 
SETS GOALTS/2PER St 
TAKES INITIATIVE 
TEAM BUILDS 
TECHNICAL PROF 
TOL FOR STRESS 
UNCONFL USE POS 
UNDERSTANDS 
WILLING CONFRONT 
WRITTEN COMNNO 


14 July 1983, #5) 
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B. 


OVERALL RESULTS 


Below is a listing of the competencies. (The number 


beside the below listed competencies corresponds to the 


column "C" number on the following pages, that is, Cl is 


effectively uses resources. ) 


ibe 


Jae 


i0. 
i. 
12. 
sie 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Ite 
18. 
abe) 
20. 


al. 


Effectively uses resources 
Plans and organizes 

Takes initiative 

Manages to standards 

Concern for clarity 
Self-confidence 

Expert influence style 
Willimeness to confront others 
Unconflicted use of position and symbolic power 
Concern for image 

Diagnostic understanding 
Realistic positive regard 
Develops subordinates 

Job involvement 

Concrete learning style 

Sees self as a manager 

Sets goals and performance standards 
Delegates 

Disciplines 

Self-control 

Influences 


LOS 





22. Team builds 

23. Applies reward equitably 

24. Positive expectations 

Zo. Realistic expectations 

26. Understands 

wis Conceptualizes 

28. Oral communication skills 
29. Listening skills 

30. Tolerance for stress 

ee Flexibility 

32. Decisiveness 

33. Personalized leading model 
34. Accurate self-assessment 

52. Dominance 

36. Responsible 

wi. Creativity 

38. Sets ethical example 

39. Assertive 

40. Judgment 

PmweeerOlLitical sensitivity 

meee Lechinical proficiency 

43. Written communication skills 
44. Energy 

The generic competency model constructed by rank ordering 

the means of each competency across all responses is shown 


below. 
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ct) 
ui. 
12. 
2D 
14. 


15. 


Plans and organizes 
Effectively uses resources 
Develops subordinates 
Takes initiative 


Delegates 


Judgment 


Decisiveness 

Responsible 

Blex< bility 

Sets goals and performance standards 
Disciplines 

Team builds 

Tolerance for stress 

Sets ethical example 


Oral communication skills 
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| | | | | | | | | | | | | | CY | | | | | | | | | | | 
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She Dee 
Saw DEV. 
Seer. 
Sl Drve 
ol iy. 
ot ive 
SL DEV 
ST.DEV. 
of DEY. 
pS DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
Sib IBS 
Sie GD 
sb Bua 
Syl Gg iD Ne 
SIS Day 
Sik SID 
> EDV 
om yD 
owes |B a s 
Sik a JRE EN 
5 le DEG 
so) (E 5 DAES 
S lary 
ST.DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
SIE SI Gy 
STADE - 
Sey . 
oS) DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
o1.DEV. 
Subs /Dchie® 
Sia WEHY. 
Diy . 
Slain < 
Sy re BOA 
Sl DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
Sil Be 
Sabri . 


eC | | | | | | | | ||| | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | 





eal 


C2 


C3 


C4 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 

5. 
10) 
15. 
20. 
25. 
208 
35. 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


QO. 
ayy 
10. 
igor 
PAO? 
25. 
30. 
Sy0) 
40. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


OQ. 

De 
Or 
or 
20. 
29. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
49. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
18 IO OR KR RK RK 
oF ROR IO OR OK OK OK OK RR IC aK Ok 
19 2 RR OK Kk Kk 
12 RR IO OK aK EK Ok 
9 EK OK OK 
10 EK OK a CC ak 
7 OK KICK 
2 2 
0 
4 * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
25 OR I II I a aK oC cok 
35 ORR I IG daa 4K ac ak a ok 
ala OR RR OK RK OK 
Le 26K Rk OK 
) oe OK 4K 2K 
if 2 
1 2 
3 2 > 2k 
3 > K 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
13 RK Rd a 
30 OI IO I I I a 4k 
Le RRR IK CK aE EK 
19 FOR ORR I I AK CK 
3) oe RK OK KK 
7 2K OK 
3 oe 2K 2K 
6 oe 2K KKK 
0 
if * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
4 eK 
20 FORO RK IO dE a a 
16 ERI OK Rk kK ok 
Ibe KCK I IC OOK ok 
9 eK RK IK 
a eK OK KKK 
1) FOR I IK CK a 2k 
9 kK KK kk 
4 oe kk 
a * 


1LO%7 





Ore 


C6 


C7 


C8 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 
O. 
De 
10. 
ise 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
1 * 
Zi sk 2 aK ak ok 2 
6 sek kK 
10 2 I a CK a Ok 
ik 2 kk a kk ak 2 
14 FOR IO Ok aE kk 
15 ORO I Ca Ck 
22 IR I I kk a ok 
15 FOI Ok a ok 2k 2 
3 x 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
8 tk a kok a 
15 FOR I kK ak a 
9 1 kK ok 
20 ORI IR IO 2 IG a kk a a ok 
fla) tO a kk a ak kek 
13 FO I Ek a eke ak 2 
14 2 I a kk ok ak 2k ak a ok 
7 2 ak ke ak ok 
6 2k ok kK 
y) * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
ih * 
S 2 
5 oe A Ck 
3 x 
8 2 a KK 
5 2 2 ak OK 
Le FOR I I IO aE a ake ok 
95 FOI II I I ae ak tek 
34 ROI III I I IE I I aE a ICI a a ak ak 
3 kK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
1 * 
0 
8 KK KK 
11 2 a EK Ok 
15 OR OK a EK 
13 2 kK aK a ok 
20 OR I A I IO 
15 FOR I IC kk 
19 FOR I IO IC 2k 
3 2k 
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Oe See Er >... wn ae 


Oe 


lO 


ou 


Ciz2 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 

QO. 

a 
sO. 
13. 
20. 
29. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
1 * 
O 
2 * 
2 * 
1 * 
5 * kK 
9 KICK 
29 OO KK 
56 IOI OK KKK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
2 * 
0 , 
3 ok 
5 KOK 
5 CK 
6 OK CK 
deal OK KOK 
43 OOOO KK 


2K OK KK OK OK OK OK OK 


30 CO IOI IK I kA Kk 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
Dy) x 
2 * 
5 KK 
8 ACK ok 
8 OK 
20 OR I IKK 
De I A 
30 OO I a 4k 
7 a CK EK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
7 OK 
Lg A AO EK KK 
18 OK OK 
7, I A KOK 
12 RR KK 
7 CK 
9 OR CK 
13 IO CK KK 
8 OK KOK 
1 * 


Oo 





C13 


C14 


C15 


C16 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 

De 
10. 
a. 
20. 
20- 
30. 
35. 
40. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


OF 
om 
10% 
ILS) 
20. 
20- 
30. 
30 - 
40. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


on 
10. 
15. 
20 . 
20-6 
SO). 
35. 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
13 EK A EK 
23 EK RK OK OK KOK 
31 I RR RK KK 
SL RK KOK 
14 26 A OK RK EE OK ok 
5 4K OK 
4 CK 
2 2 
2 «x 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
10 26 2 KK OK KOK 
5 eK 
18 26 I RK OK OK 
16 2 EK KK RK OK KOK 
15 2 EK RK RK OK KOK 
6 26 EK KK 
20 26 OK RK OK RK OK 
8 EK OK 
7 26K OK KOK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
i * 
aL x* 
4 OK 
10 2K A OK KK 
13 A KK OK OK EK 
19 26 A 2 KK EK EK KK 
34 OR a KE EK 
an AR RR A KK 
2 * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
il * 
al * 
7 6K RK OK 
2 *« 
7 KK KK 
2 * 
18 I 2K 
31 ROI ORR RR RR RK KK Kk 
36 FOCI OR a a EK Ek 


IL IU8, 








C17 


C18 


219 


C20 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


QO. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
7 2 a A 
20 FO IK A OK 
ie FO A dk kK 
ae OC CC OK 
aL 7 II a Ak 
10 FAO 
9 OR ACK 
3 kK 
“i 2 
2 ** 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
6 KK 
33 OR I RI ROR IO ak 
24 OR COI I a a ak 


he AR OK A He ee Ke ek Oe 

19 AE EE ee ee ee ee eK eK ok 
3 OK 
6 
2 
1 


ee EE 
2k 
> 4 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
1 * 
Bla! FO 
23 FOO a Gk a aK 
19 FOI I IK de A 
13 FOI ICI A Ok 
18 FOI I Oe 
9 tok 
9 FHC a kK 
it * 
1 * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
5 eK OK 
he FO I a a A Ok 
ifol OO OK 
16 FOR OR RK 
24 FO IC FI de aE AE 2k 
Lal 2 RK KK 
9 eo a KK OK 
8 ek OK OK 
7 ek CK 


Lala 





MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 


INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
OQ. 5 eK KK 
om 7 oe KK KK 
LO. 8 EO KK OK 2 
Loan 13 OK IK KK Kk 
2 Z0. 16 FORK OK KKK KOK 
ZS 15 OOK OK OK OK OK OK KK 
DO. 3a KK OK KKK KK KK 
Sos 12 ORK ORK KK 
40. iL FO OK OK IK KK 
MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 
INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
O% 3 eK 
os 19 KK KK IKK AK KK KK 
Oo. fell OK KK KK KK 
ia 20 KK RR KKK OK KKK 
ZO « 13 ORK RIO OK IK OK 
22 AD. 15 KK OK KKK KK KK 
SO). 15 KKK OK OK OK OK 
35. 5 eK KOK 
40. 4 eK 
MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 
INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
4. 3 BE 
8. 4 KK 
iL eae 14 TOK KK OK OK KK 
EO. 13 KICK IKK KK 
e2 3 20. 15 EE OK KOK KK OK KK 
Zea. 16 Fe eK 2 2 2K 2 ok 2K 2k 2k 
23 « Ba | 2K CR I I KE KK OK 
Oe. alel EE OK KK KK KK 
36. 112 2k KK OK KK Ko OK 
MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 
INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
5. 5 KCK KOK 
10. let eK OK OK KK eK KK 
Dig 10 2K KK KKK KOK OK OK 
ZO. Fi KK KK KK 
C24 2D. oF Tete ee eCCerCLeCrCeceoreese £2 Ss 2 
30, 16 KK KK KKK KK KK KOK 
35. 16 OK OK RK ok 2 2 k 
40. 12 OK KKK KKK 
45. 1 * 


db2 





C25 


C26 


C27 


C28 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 
OD. 
LG. 
Love 
20. 
Zo. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


0. 
Oh. 
EO: 
els 
20. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


De 
Hee 
ES. 
20. 
20. 
30. 
35. 
40. 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
9 * 
10 KKK KK KK KK 
9 OK KKK KK 
16 ROR OK KK KK OK KK 
IL) ROK KK KKK KK 
te ROR RK OK KK OK OK 
14 FR KR OK KK KK KK 
13 RAK KK KK 
Ti OK KK KK KK 
9  k 


NUMBER OF 


OBSERVATIONS 
1 x , 
i, 6K OK CK 
14 ORI ROK OK 
3 KK 
25 I I KK 
Bil OI RK 
16 I CK 
13 IO KEK 
5 A 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
3 ok 
10 FORK OK KK 
vf eK KOKO 
8 KOK 
8 CK OK ICO 
18 ORO CICK 
20 FOR OIRO CK 
15 OOO I 
16 FO OR IO KK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
LL RK OOK IK KCK 
15 FORO I IO a 
7 OI FOI HK 
25 FOC IO CK OG IIR IO OK 
DS, OIC IRR IIA 4 2k 
6 oe KK 
8 RIO IOC 
al x 


1 





C29 


C30 


C31 


C32 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


OF 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 
O - 
10. 
15. 
20. 
20. 
30. 
35. 
40. 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
1 * 
a2 FI Ek 
16 FO EE a 
ley FI EE 2 
21 FSO a AE 
13 RR a 
13 AR RK kk 
7 2 CE 
5 6 CK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
5 a kk 
2 OR IC 
14 FOI I a a a 
alg FOI IO A A Ck 
19 RR I I 
15 FOO ACA 
15 FO A 
3 2K 
5 26 kkk 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
9 2 a 
15 FOR A 
28 FICCI II a a aK 2 ak ak kok 
18 FR a a CK 
soe FO I kK 
skal 2 kk kk kk 2k 
7 FC OK 
4 sek 
2 ok 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
14 OI a A 
aah IR a aC A AE 
20 FOC A A 
20 ROO aa a 
11 I EK 
9 2 
8 CE 2 
1 * 
1 * 
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C33 


C34 


C35 


C36 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 
De 
Os 
i5. 
20. 
25. 
30. 
Sao 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


OQ. 
De 
en 
ore 
20. 
25. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


25. 
30. 
35. 
40. 
45. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
3 2 kk 
11 FOR OK x 
10 FOR Kk KK 
7 2 KK 
ai 2K OK OK OK 
13 OO Kk 
19 FO I KOK 
16 I KOK 
18 OO KOK 
sl x 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
4 * kK 
4 kK 
4 KK 
10 I KOK 
12 RR OK KK 
12 OI A x 
19 I Kk KK 
23 OI I 
13 OR OK KK 
4 KK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
il * 
1 * 
1 * 
i * 
4 2 OK 
10 ok AK OK 
91 OR aE 
34 OOO I IO I a 
30 FO OR Gk a kK 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
3 se KKK 
30 FORO AC A kk kk 
21 FO Ok KK 
16 4k 
13 RO CK 
9 I HO KK 
3 x 
0 
5 CK 
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C37 


C38 


C39 


C40 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
4 2K 2K 
5 2k KK 
10 OK 
6 2 
Pal OR I A I KOK 
14 RR OA ROK 
27 OO kk 
16 FOO a 
2 * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
ae OR KOK 
ila FOR OOK 
10 2 OOK 
19 OO 
Le RK RK KK KK 
ill OR OK KK 
12 RK RE ak aK a ak 
12 OR OK 
5 2K KKK 
il * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
2 2 
ike OR RR AR KOK 
ks FRR FOR HO KK 
10 2 RR KOK 
nT 2 RR 2 a a a KK 2 Ok 
18 FO KE 
15 FO RK 
9 2 ROKK 
5 2K KK 
il * 
NUMBER OF 
OBSERVATIONS 
g OK 
ey OR OR I A 
19 FO I A 
10 RR KKK 
24 OI I AK ACK OK 
9 2 OK OK 
9 2K A 
6 2 OK OK 
i * 
) * 


BL ILS: 





C41 


C42 


C43 


C44 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


Oe 
LOE 
Lae 
20. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


O. 
De 
10. 
NS) 6 
20. 
20-6 
30. 
35. 
40. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


=r 
10. 
ce 
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C. 


INFANTRY OFFICER RESULTS 


The competencies have been rank ordered according to 


their means. The first fifteen competencies in rank order 


oe > 6 


ee 
iS. 
14 e 


> . 


Plans and organizes 

Takes initiative 

Develops subordinates 
Effectively uses resources 
Decisiveness 

Delegates 

Responsible 

Judgment 

Plex ro Lit y 

Technical proficiency 

Sets goals and performance standards 
Oral communication skills 
Team builds 

Disciplines 


Listening skills 


The questionnaire data supporting this rank ordering 


follows. 


NOTE: See Appendix A, Section B (Overall Results) for a 


listing of the competencies which correspond with the column 


numbers on the following pages. 
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MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 


INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
OM 5 2 OK 
5. 14 ek Ok 
Or 8 ek kk 
oe 7 2 OKO 
20. 3 ee 
25. 6 kok kk 
30. 2 as 
35. 1 * 
MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 
INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
O. 11 Rk a a Ok 
5. 15 OR I KOK 
Oe 6 kk kk x 
15. 7 kK x 
20. 2 e= 
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MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 


INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
5. 4 6 2k 
iO. 5 eK EK 
15. 6 GK 
20. 4 KK 
DS). 9 2 EK AE KK 
20). 4 226 KK 
35. 7 22K OK KE 
AO. 6 22K KE 
45. ie * 
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Or. 4 Xk 
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C14 


el 


C16 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 
QO. 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 
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OBSERVATIONS 
8 RRR OK 
9 RRR 
12 RRR OK 
5 2 KOK OK 
q eK KK 
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5 2 KK 
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8 eR OK 
10 RR KOK 
5 2K KK 
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3 oe KK 
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MIDDLE OF NUMBER OF 


INTERVAL OBSERVATIONS 
O. 8 KK 
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5. 5 ee KK 2K 
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40. aL a 
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D. COMBAT ARMS OFFICER RESULTS 
The competencies have been rank ordered according to 

their means. The first fifteen competencies in rank order 
eer : 

1. Plans and organizes 

2. Develops subordinates 

3. Effectively uses resources 

4. Decisiveness 

So. Takes initiative 

6. Judgment 

7. Delegates 

8. Responsible 

eee Flexibility 

10. Oral communication skills 

11. Disciplines 

12. Job involvement 

13. Manages to standards 

14. Self-confidence 

15. Team builds 

The questionnaire data supporting this rank ordering 

FOlLOWS. 


NOTE: See Appendix A, Section B (Overall Results) for a 


listing of the competencies which correspond with the column 


numbers on the following pages. 
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APPENDIX B 


BATTALION COMMANDERS' WORKSHOP 


This appendix is subdivided into two parts. The first 
part is a copy of the workshop with a listing of the inte- 
grated generic competencies. 

The second part summarizes the results from both the 
pre-test of the instrument and the administration with a 
group of four battalion commanders from the 7th Infantry 
Division. This part includes suggested changes and process 


observations. 
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A. BATTALION COMMANDERS' WORKSHOP (ORIGINAL COPY) 
The following is a copy of the workshop. Below is a 
listing of the competencies integrated into the sketches. 


CPT Jones: effectively uses resources 
plans and organizes; develops subordinates; energy. 


CPT Lawson: decisiveness 
tolerance for stress; conceptualizes; self-control. 


CPT Johnson: takes initiative 
team builds; applies rewards equitably; creativity; judg- 
ment. 


CPT Adams: written communication skills 
creativity; sets goals and performance standards; under- 
Staneas. 


CPT Carlson: effectively uses resources 
judgment; delegates; plans and organizes; positive expecta- 
clon Ss. 


CPT Burnett: manages to standards 
plans and organizes; job involvement influences. 


Cel Genrris: flexibility 
takes initiative; delegates; realistic positive regard. 


CPT Schneider: manages to standards 
diagnostic understanding; plans and organizes; develops 
subordinates. 


CPT Lincoln: self-confidence 
assertive; develops subordinates; delegates 


CPT Lopez: oral communication skills 
team builds; decisiveness; listening skills. 
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Battalion Commander Workshop 


1. Situation: You have been selected to participate ona 
panél of (present or former) infantry battalion conumanders. 
The panel's task is to select three officers from a group of 
ten well qualified candida<es. The selected officers will 
command infantry companies which will participate in a 
special task ferce. (The details ccncerning this task force 
are not well defined. We do know that the selected 
commanders will lead their units into a combat type 
Situation.) 


2. Objective: 
performance: select 3 of 10 candidate officers 


Conditions: given a sheet of information on each osfficer 


and all panel members agreeing on +he selectees 
Gri t=r2on: within one hour and fifteen minutes 
3. Exercise Scenario: 


a. A copy of the workshop will be given to each panel 
menber. The fanel has one hour and 15 minutes to make a 
decision as to whom it will select, that is, three of the 
ren. 


b. The attached character sketches are fairly reliable. 
They are not OER s, that is, they can be taken at face 
value. 


Ce All panel members should openly voice personal 
Cpinions. Butcher paper, chalk boards and note pads may be 
used to facilitate the decision making process. 


4. Technigues This technique has been successfully used 
by the armed forces of South Africa and the U.S. Navy. et 
is used +0 ascertain the competencies critical to job 
accomplishment for specified roles. 


5S. Analysis: The session will be taped and subsequently 
coded for the significant competencies. The identified 


competencies will be cempared to other information already 
gathered in similar exercises. 
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CPr Jones 


SPECIALTY SOURCE OF COMMISSION DATE OF RANK 
1154 * ocs JULY "79 
PRESENT DOTY BILITARY EDUCATION FORHER JOBS 

ASSIGNMENT 

Ey SAT MT OFF AITREORNE INF PLT LDR 
MAINTENANCE COURSE INF CO xO 
IOBC/IOAC ASS seve SY 

DATE OF BIRTH COMPANY COMMAND RACE 

CET "5 2 FT. JACKSON CAUCASIAN 


TRAINING COMPANY 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BA U. OF COLUMBUS, GA. 


* Operations, flans, training, force development 
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CpTf Jones 


CPT Jones is currently an infantry battalion maintenance 
Ont tcer. His boss is the battalicn executive officer who 
has provided this summary concerning CPT Jones’ performance. 


"CPT Jones is an cutstanding battalion maintenance 
officer. He has an ability to match the people and jobs to 
get the best performance. Heme esrconstantly fying to 
improve our motor park efficiency in regards to organization 


and maintenance. He does not waste time." 


"The battalion recently received a commendable 
Satisfactory on the AGI. The battalion maintenance was 
especially noteworthy. Months ago just after the inspection 
date was published CFT Jones quickly identified the 
necessary steps, resources and obstacles which had ‘to be 
addressed so as to insure the battalion was ready for the 
inspection. He developed special in house methods to 
monitor task progress. I was especially pleased with «he 
innovative manner in which he organized and scheduled his 
Feople, their eguipment and supported our maintenance effort 


in Such a manner «hat success was all but assured." 


“Pinally, CPT Jones has a remarkable talent for making 
training opportunities out of practically every maintenance 
job. His enthusiasm is contagious. When he gives 
assignments to subordinates he gives explicit instructions. 
He follows up on ¢ach job assignment by providing 
information and encouragement as necessary to get the job 
done. He insures that what he says and does is a model for 


the entire section." 


SPC Richards is the battalion maintenance NCOIC. He 


provided the following input concerning CPT Janes. 


"CPT Jones is always on the go. He throws himself fully 
to everything he does. I believe it is his pep that has 
motivated our mechanics to produce cutstanding results." 
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SPECIALTY 


1149* 


PRESEWT DOTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


AZIDE DIV CG 


DATE OF BIRTS 


APRIL *°55 


e 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BS USMA 


*Operations research and systems analysis 


CPT Lawson 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


USMA 


HILITARY EDUCATION 


AIREORNE 
RANGER 
IOBC/AO AC 


COMPANY COMMAND 


8 ID (M) 
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DATE OF RANK 


JULY '80 


FORMER JOBS 


INF PLT LDR 


INF CO XO 

ASST BN Ss 
RACE 
CAUCASIAN 











CPT Lawson 


The Divisicn Commander provided the following report 
concerning the performance of his aide, CPT Lawson. 


"CPT Lawson has perforned his duties as my 3ide in an 
outstanding manner. Probably the deciding factor ir his 
selection was his innate readiness to make decisions and 
THemecO take @cction. I like this in junior officers." 


"In his current job CPT Lawson is required to display 
coolness despite considerable pressure. He is especially 
adept at working in situations where time is limited." 


"CPT Lawson has an ability which I look for in ay primary 
Staff officers, that is, he rigorously searches for and 
identifies the pertinent facts and then organizes th2 facts 
and draws realistic inferences." 


The division sergeant aajor provided the following 


comments concerning CPT Lawson. 


"Tl have considetable respect for CPT Lawson. Jne of his 
key attributes is his ability to hold back an impulse to say 
cr do something inappropriate. He never shows anger even 
when attacked. In difficult situations he makes decisions 
only after identifying and weighing all the facts. The CG 
is fortunate? to have such an outstanding aide." 
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SPECIALTY 


114 1% 


PREESERT ODOUTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


FATTAION S3 
AIR 


DATE OF BIRTH 
JUNE '54 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


CPT Johnson 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


ROTC 


SILITARY EDUCATION 


ng ple] o 
IOBC/SIOAC 
RANGER 


COMPANY COMMAND 
3 AD 
NECH INF 


MS JACKSONVILLE STATE JU. (ALABAMSNA) 


* Personnel Pregram Management 


peop 


DATE OF RANK 


Bay 879 


FORMER JOBS 


INF PLT LDR 
4.2 PLT LOR 
INF CO xO 


RACE JUNE *54 
BLACK 





CPT Johnson 


Grr Johnson*s boss is @n infantry battalion S53. The: Ss 
provided «he fcllowing report. 


"cPT Johnson is absolutely outstanding. H@ uses 
imaginative méans to overcome obstacles. He 1s resourceful 
and persSistS in odringing assigned projects to a successful 
conclusion. He is not afraid to take new actions and or 
form new plans without being told te do so." 


"CPT Johnson displays an azteribute Jf especially 


appreciate, that is, he provides positive feedback to $3 


staff members on their performance of specific ‘tasks. He 
also does everything possible tc see that deserving 
individuals are tewarded appropriately. He is a real team 


player. In this vain, he encourages other staff officers 
and company commanders to cooperate for the good of the 
Ea= tal 10n. (He kas frequently recommended the creation of 


symbols to enhance unit pride and battalion development.) " 


"CPT Johnson recently completed a battalion wide SQT 
Tea 2n-Up. He frequently acknowledged doubts and concerns 
about individual soldier abilities to perform «to the SQT 
Standards. He further indicated concern that several of the 
NCO cadre would not effecitively carry out his instructions. 
I appreciated his willingness to express his displeasure, 
disappointment and cencem about the shortcomings of 
individual performance." 


The following comments were provided by the battalion 


cperations sergeant. 


"Tl like many things about CPT Johnson. He is an officer 
who is not afraid of failure. He is full of original ideas 
and knows how to apply them to battalion training. I an 


also impressed by the quality of his decisions. He has the 
ability to make rational and realistic decisions based on 
the available facts and crganizational resources." 
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SPECIALTY 


114 1* 


PRESENT DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


BSSt G4 


DATE OF BIRTH 


Fee 56 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


CPT Adams 


SOURCE OF COMATISSION 


ROTC 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


RANGER 
TOFC/ [OAC 


COMPAHY COMMAND 


9PrD 
InN® CO 


EA. SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI STATE 


* Personnel Program Management 
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DATE OF RANK 


BAY -' Sit 


FORMER JOBS 


INP PLT LDR 
ENF CC Xe 
AGN DOr N oo Sat 


RACE 


CAUCASIAN 





CPT Adams 


CPT Adams' boss is the asSistant division G1. He 
provided the eo Llewirng Mire pore concerning CPT Adans! 
performance. 


"CPT Adams is an outstanding staff officer. He is 
routinely required to write letters and LOI s for the CG and 
Cors. is writing is flawless, that is, he uses the proper 
Steuer ure and puncttatien. Additionally he is uniquely 
gifted with the ability to write persuasively and 
Ssleecimetly. When I want something to flow logically and to 
be clearly understcod by the reader I assign the task to CPT 
Adams." 


"CPT Adaas freguently espouses original ideas and 
applications. He does not think about failure; a real 


optimist." 


"CPT Adams is the SIDFERS project officer for the G1. In 
this regard he has apprcached his job systematically, that 
iS, he has established specific goals. He also sets 
deadlines for task performance and frequently displays 
concern when the standards are not net. This same mind-set 


applies both to himself and his small staff." 


The division G1 sergeant major shares an office with CPT 


Adams. He provided the following input. 


"T've worked with CFT Adams for nearly a year. I have 
been impressed by his ability to accept the feelings of 
another person. He has an ability to respond to personal 
needs and preblems apprcpriately. Pinally, he figures out a 
person's motivation and provides evidence to back up his 
diagnosis. He is a key member of our staff." 
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SPECIALTY 


1148 


PRESEET DUTY 
ASSIGHUENT 


BDE S4 


DATE OF BIRTH 


Pee ‘49 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BS USMA 


CPT Carlson 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


USMA 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


IOEC/IOAC 
MAINTENANCE COURSE 


COMPAHY COMMAND 


a eee & 8 
CSC COECH 2 Ne 


* Poreign Area Officer 
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DATE OF RANK 


JONE *78 


PORMER JOBS 


INF PLT LDR 
csc XO 
SPo eis LDR 


RACE 


CAUCASIAN 








CPT -Carisen 


Cpt Carlson's boss is the brigade executive officer. The 
XO provides the following report concerning CPT Carlson's 
per formance. 


"CPT Carlson is an outstanding S4. He has a Knack for 
defining the preblem and ascertaining the likely outcome and 
somehow saves “he bricade considerable costs. He is 
genuinely concerned about efficiency. He is always 
considering trade-offs kFetweean task requirements." 


"l am especially pleased by his ability to consider the 
quality of each alternative. Somehow he makes rational and 
realistic decisions tkased on the available factual 
information and organization2l resources." 


"CPT Cazslson's S4&Y staffis large compared with ocher S&4 
staffs which I have experienced. Due to the size of his 
work load and staff he must assign authority to others for 
task accomplishment. He does this superbly. Be has a gift 
for encouraging people co seek task-management 


responsibilities." 


mromeally , CPT 1Gazlson'Se avLiity tomrset priors cies . bY 
ecrganizing tasks in a hierarchy cf importance makes his 
staff section the best in the divisicn. He makes his people 
*hink things through systematically ahead of time and then 
tanks the alternative courses of action." 


The brigade S4& secticn sergeant provided the following 
Comments concerning his boss, CPI Carlson. 


"CPT Carlson is a real pleasure to work for. He 
possesses a strong conviction that people are capable of 
doing good work when given «he chance. He treats each 
member of our shop as if they are important. His positive 
feelings for each of us makes working for him a pleasure." 
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SPeGlaALtTyY 


1154* 


PRESENT DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


BN S& 


DATE OF BIRTH 


Jan °55 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BS USM A 


* Operations, 


CPr Burnett 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


USMA 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


SUPPIY Go URSE 


IOBC/IOAC 
AIRBORNE 
RANGER 


COMPANY COMMAND 


7 2G 
ANF CO 
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DATE OF RANK 


JON '80 


FORMNER JOBS 


ENP PLT LDR 


HHO XO 
Srl elie Lon 


RACE 


CAUCASIAN 


plans, training, force development 





CPT Burnett 


Crrepurnecc’S Sater is the infantry battalion executive 
offacer. The XO provides the following report concerning 
@T Burnett's performance. 


"CPT Burnett has an uncanny ability to keep track ofa 
job process by ezther seeking information on its progress or 
by direct observation. Additionally, when given a mission, 
he makes a considerable effert te surpass my mininuno 
acceptable standards. He is 2@ teal professional, always 
Strives for precisicn around n2issicn accomplishment. He 
refuses =9 accept substandard performance in shop 
operations. (He has 2stablished procedures to monitor shop 
processes.)" 


"CPT Burnett has pet his shop into a efficiency node 
Soca of have never before observed at this level. 
Specifically he displays an ability to effectively establish 
an appropriate course of action for himself and his staff in 
erder to best accomplish specific missions. This ability 
encompasses the proper asSignment of personnel and the 


appropriate use of battalion resources under his control." 


"CPT Burnett is dedicated to mission accomplishment. He 
freguently puts in very long hours to insure his’ shop has 
performed to its absolute best potential. He assumes 
responsibility for his cwn actions and those of his staff. 
Finally, he is always working on his own Knowledge and skill 
development. Iam truely impressed by this outstanding 
OGe veer 


The battalion S4&Y section sergeant provided the following 
input concerning CPT Burnett. 


"CPT Burnett has an ability to sell his ideas by putting 
them in terms of others! self-interest. His selling process 
involves an explanation as to why; he shares information and 
communicates effectively. He locks-in our cooperation by 
making each section member feel Significant." 
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CPT Gorris 


SPECIALTY SOURCE OF COMMISSION DATE OP RANK 

1149* ROTC May” "79 

PRESENT DUTY MILITARY EDUCATION FORMER JOBS 

ASSIGNAENT 

e557 BDE S3 RANGER ENP oPint. LDR 
IOBC/STIOAC scour ely LDR 


ASor BN SJ ALR 


DATE OF BIRTH COBPAHY COMMAND RACE 
NOY *54 Zo, 20 CAUCASIAN 
CAV TROOP 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BA U. OF RHODE ISLAND 


* Operations Research & Systems Analysis 


Loo 





CPT Gorris 


GrIeGOrt:S iS an assistant $3 for an infantry brigade. 
His boss is the brigade S3 who provided the following report 
concerning CPT Gorris's performance. 


"CPT Gorris has the unique ability ‘+0 adapt to new and 
changing situations. This is especially evident when he is 
faced with obstacles to mission accomplishmenc. He 
typically will respond with different, aithough pertinent 


arguments to achieve his gcals." 


"It is a joy to have an aSsistant like CPT Gorris because 
he develops innovative strategies to accomplish assigned 
missions. He typically will take action beyond what is 
required. He is also gifted with the Sophistication to 
tuild and use personal ccntacts to solve problems." 


"As the assistant S3 he has responsibilty over a large 
sange cantrol mac is Zn this role he has frequently 
displayed an ability to us2 subordinates effectively. 
Specifically he allocates decision-making authority and fact 


sinding responsibilities to the appropriate subordinates." 


The brigade chemical NCO shares an office with CPT 
Gorris. He has frequently worked with and for CPI Gorris on 
a) Warise<y of S$3 projects. He provides the following 
comments. 


"CPT Gorris is always going out of his way to help the 
enlisted soldiers to solve personal problems. I like 
working with him because he is willing to learn from anyone. 
Additionally he is the EM's officer advocate to the “major" 
concerning the welfare of the soldiers in the section." 
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SPECIALTY 


1148 


PRESENT DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


ASST G3 ING 


DATE OF BIRTH 


DEC '54 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


MS U. OF KANSAS 


CPT Schneider 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


ROTC 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


TCW TRAINER 
AIRECRNE 
RANGER 
IOBC/FRBAC 


COMPANY COMMAND 


22D 
CSC « 


* Foreign Area Officer 


1S) 


DATE OF RANK 


JAN '80 


FORMER JOBS 


MiG SeiL ok 
TOW PLI LDR 
4.2 PLT LDR 
Cso Xo 


RACE 


CAUCASIAN 





CET Schneider 


Ger Seuneider is an assistant G3 training officer. His 
boss is the G3 training officer who provided the following 
report concerning CPT Schneider's performance. 


"CPT Schneider's primary job in the G3 training sectior 
is tO manag? the activities of the "Skills Evaluation Team". 
This ~eam is part of a larger team, tha: is, th2 inspector 
general's inspection team. In regards to the performance of 
his job he constantly enfcrces high standards of performance 
on his team, that is, re insists that team members strive 
for excellence in the conduct cf their testing. He 
frequently requires additional effort from team members when 
he perceives that the standards are not being met." 


"As a member of the IG team he is frequently required to 
articulate explanations as to why people behave in certair 
ways. This is done in an effort to understand why a unit 
may have failed +o perform as well as expected. This 
requirement forces CPT Schneider to recognize patterns in 


Situations and behaviors. He alsc analyzes the test data 
for “real-ideal" discrepancies. His performance in this 


entire area has been absclutely outstanding." 


"CPT Schneider sets priorities for his team by organizing 
and scheduling his perscnnel, their time and equipment to 
best accomplish the requirements. He has developed a 
technique in which he sets team priorities by organizing 
tasks in a hierarchy of importance." 


The NCOIC of the "Skills Evaiuation Team" provided the 
fo -lew rng 2nput. 


"CPT Schneider is always trying to coach and or transfer 
his expertise to other team aembers. After AGI trips he 
meets with each team member and gives behavorially specific 
performance feedback." 
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SPECIALTY 


1151* 


PRESENT OUTY 
ASSIGNHENT 


IOAC STODENT 


DATE OF BIRTH 


oer *53 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


BS OSMA 


CPT Lacon 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


USMA 


MILITARY EDOCATION 


AIREORNE 
AIR GROUND SCHOOL 
IOBC 


COMPANY COMMAND 


2D ID 
INF Co 


*Research & Development 
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DATE OF RANK 


JUNE #79 


FORMER JOBS 


INF PLT LDR 
INF BN S2 
ENS COexXO 


RACE 


BLACK 








CPT Lincoln 


CPT Lincoln is currently a student in the Infantry 
Officer Advanced Course. The follcwing performance updat2 
was compiled by the infantry school cadre from CPT Lincoln's 
fi1le¢. 


“Dicang the course on instructional techniques CPT 
Lincoln expressed a sctreng belief in his expertise as an 
infantryman. He even calls himself a "professional infantry 
expert’. During leadership seminars this same idea surfaces 


when he compares himself favorably to other infantrymen." 


"During his ‘Airland Battle! tactics classes he 
frequently takes charge of his work group and guides the 
group to a usually cutstanding solution. He seams to be a 
natural leader." 


"The Infantry School has a writing requirement for IOAC 
stucerts. CPT Lincoln's papers acknowledge an enthusiasno 
PSE voatne ng .« He cbvicusly enjoys coaching subordinates by 
making training opportunities and by providing expert help. 
He also clearly assigns tasks to subordinates with 
explicitly stated goals for developing others' abilities." 


Gere Lancoln's former first sergeant provided the 


following comments. 


"CPT Lincoln knows how to use the chain of command to get 
subordinates te share in task accomplishment. He encourages 
reople to seek responsibility; he avoids giving direc* 
exders. I frequently cbserved him allocating decision- 
Baking authority and fact-finding responsibilities to 
appropriace subordinates. In every case he clearly assigned 
the appropriate authority to accomplish assigned casks." 
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SPECIALTY 


114.1% 


PRSENT DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT 


DIV OESO 


DATE OF BIRTH 


APRIL '48 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


CPT Lopez 


SOURCE OF COMMISSION 


OCS 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


OE SCHOOL 
IOBC/TOAC 
INPOC 


COMPANY COMMAND 


FT. BENNING 
TRAINING COMPANY 


e 


BAW GITY COLLEGE OF EL PASO 


* Personnel Pregrams Management 


1695 


DATE OF RANK 


NOV *80 


PORMER JOBS 


TR Eee Glos 
INF BN S17 
ENE CO XO 


RACE 


HISPANIC 





CPT Lopez 


CPT Lopez =S an organization effectiveness (OE) 
cousa@tant in an infantzsy division. His boss is «he 
division G1 who provided the following report concerning CPT 
Lopez's performance. 


"CPT Lopez's performance is difficult to evaluate because 
most of his clients are nct required to submit after-action 
reports. Of those clients who have communicated with me it 
is apparent that CPT Lopez is an able communicator. 
Specifically, he communicates without the listener falling 
Beecy tomsultiple coppecing disterticns. Additionally, when 
working ith a unit he is required <¢9 instruct numerous 
people daily as to what needs to be done. He then tests the 
listener's comprehension by asking ques<ions." 


“One of his unique abilities is a knack for communicating 
the need for cooperation. He recommends how to create 
symbols and rituals for group identity, pride or tean 
de velopment. It is obvious that he firmly believes and 
Fractices this idea." 


“Pinally, I would iike to provide a personal observation 
concerning CPT Lopez's performance on the division staff. I 
have noted a readiness to make decisions, to take action and 
then to commit himself toa project. This is a real 
strength." 


SFC Wilson is the other halt of CPT Lopez's OE tean. He 
has worked with CPT Lopez for six months and provides the 
following comments. 


"CPT Lopez has the ability to extract relevant 
information from oral ccmmunication. Somehow he takes in 
many items of informaticn and then properly applies that 
information to the decision making process. I have learned 
Many valuable methods of keying cn importante information 
froma CPT Lopez.” 
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NAME 
JONES 
LAWSON 
Jchnson 
Adams 
Carlson 
Burnett 
Gorris 
Schneider 
Lincoln 


Lopez 


NAME 


Jones 


Lawson 


Johnson 


Adams 


Carlson 


Candidate Data Sheet 


SPEC COM SOURCE DOR 
1158 ccs Jul 
1149 USMA rafea gal 
1141 ROTC May 
1153 ROTC May 
1148 OSMA Jun 
1154 USMA Jun 
1149 ROTC May 
1148 ROTC Jan 
1144 OSMA Jun 
1121 ocs Nov 
MIL ED FORMER JOBS 
airborne INE Olt olde 
maint crs INF © xo 
IOBC/IOAC asst Bde S4 
airborne WIP plt ldr 
ranger INF co xo 
IOBC/AOAC asst Bn S3 
IM POC INF plt ldr 
IOBC/IOAC 4.2 plt ldr 
ranger DRE “CO XO 
ranger GNF ple eids 
IOBC/IOAC INP © xO 

INF BN S1 
IOBC/IOAC INF plt ldr 
maint csr CSC xo 
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US 


80 


ue 


81 


a8 


80 


ue 


80 


te) 


80 


DOB 


Oct 


Apr 


Jun 


Peb 


Peb 


PRESENT DOTY 
BN maint off 
Aide Div CG 
Br SS 22c 
Asst Gl 

Bde S4 

Bn S4 
Asst Bde S$3 


Asst G3 Tng 


Student IOAC 


Div OES) 

CO CHD 
EZ Jackson 

TNG CoO 
55 8 ID 

BEGH ENF 
54 3 AD 

MECH INF 
56 9 ID 

INF Co 
4g P ag)0) 

MECH INF 











Burnett 


GO=ris 


Schneider 


Liveol ds 


Lopez 


NAME 
Jones 
Lawson 
Johnson 
Adams 
Carlson 
Burnett 
Gorris 
Schneider 
Lencolns 


Lopez 


Supply csr 


IOBC/IOAC 
airkorne 
ranger 


ranger 
IOEC/IOAC 


TOW TNGR 
airborne 
ranger 
IOBC/FAAC 


airborne 


air ground 


IOBC 


OE school 
IOBC/IOAC 
IMPOC 


RACE 
CAUCASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
BLACK 
CAUCASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
CAUCASIAN 
BLACK 


Hioeanae 


SET PLT LDR 

MNF plt idr Jan 55 vie S)) 
HAC xo INF Co 
SPT PLT LDR 

Biel id c Nov 54 25 ID 
scout plt de CAV? CRP 
asst Bn S3 air 

ENE ples ldr Dec 54 2575) 
TOW ple ide CSc 

Was plc 1dc 

Csc x9 

Pr ple ddr oet. 53 Da iD 
ESE En S2 INF Co 
ENF “Go xo 

Nee elt dr Apr 48 Banning 
INF BN S1 TNG CO 
INF co xo 

CIVILIAN EDUCATION 

PA U0. OF COLUMBUS 

BS USMA 

MS Jacksonville State UJ. (Alabama) 
EA SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI STATE 

BS USMA 

BS USMA 

BA U. OF RHODE ISLAND 

MS U. OF KANSAS 

BS USMA 

EA City College of El Paso 
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Participant Information Sheet 


The following information is requested to assist amy 
understanding cf +the data to be gathered during this 
session. I have asked for your name(s) so that if I need to 
clarify something cn the tape I might call and seek 
Clarification. Your name will not be included in any write- 
up. 


1. Names: 


6. SS Sa a a ae a SE a: EE: cae cae A RR 


Tine lipelai as 








3. Number of years service (total): 


MW. Prior tours: Please list «ny previous sours of duty 
which significarcly impacted on your readiness tos command. 
Additionally iist Vietnan tours when you were in a 
leadership position. 


tour/unit/location) ° (job titis) 














Se Please neminate outstanding former battalion 
commanders whom you have associated with either as a 
subordinate or a co-worker. These officers may be contacted 
and asked to grant a telephonic interview. 


(name & current or most recen* assignment) 





22>) (See 1 eS a (ea Ge i ee Gee Gi NE 
a See qe eo ee ee es eee Co ee eee A ee ee oe GE) ee 


= SME Gf) Ge ee GE SA 2 GO a EEE Cae gS) ee ce ee Se ee 
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B. BATTALION COMMANDERS' WORKSHOP MECHANICS 
1. The purvose of the workshop is to identify those 
competencies generic to effective infantry company 
commanders. 
Zo. @Wethnodology: 
a. Parameters (self-imposed): 

(1) Designed for small groups of battalion 
commanders (2-5). 

(2) Workable within one and one-half hours. 

Dee eormat : 

(1) Prepare sketches for ten hypothetical infantry 
officers. (Sketches must be behaviorally specific and loaded 
with competency activities.) 

(2) Twenty-nine competencies were loaded into the 
ten sketches. They are: efficiently uses resources, develops 
subordinates, decisive, conceptualizes, takes initiative, 
applies rewards equitably, judgment, sets goals and perform- 
ance standards, delegates, manages to standards, influences, 
realistic positive regard, develops subordinates, assertive, 
listening skills, plans and organizes, energy, tolerance for 
stress, self-control, team builds, creative, written commu- 
nication skills, understands, positive expectations, job 
involvement, flexibility, diagnostic, understanding, self- 
confidence and oral communication skills. 

The competencies were randomly placed in 
groups of three to five to be loaded into the ten officer 


sketches. 
saree) 





CS) bteecraphical sketches to accompany each per- 
formance sketch were provided. The biographical information 
included: specialties, date Of Tank emilitary education, 
date of birth, race, source of commission, present duty 
position, former jobs, company command experience and civil 
education. 

(4) The sketches were written as if they were 
provided by the officer's rater and senior subordinate. 

ec. Pre-Test of Workshop: 

(1) On 17 May 1983 three combat arms officers 
from the TRADOC Extension at Monterey (TREM) participated 
in the workshop. 

(> The pre-test objective was: 

TASK: 3 combat arms officers participate in 
a Battalion Commanders' workshop choosing 3 of 10 candidate 
officers to assume command of special infantry companies 
which will go into a combat situation. 

CONDITIONS: given a two part instrument and 
60 minutes 

CRITERION: agreeing on 3 of 10 candidates 

(3) The following questions and responses were 

administered/received to/from the pre-test participants. 
a--How long did it take you to read the sketches 
and feel comfortable with the material? 15-20 minutes 
b -- Are ten sketches too many? How many would be 
beter? 10 is right 
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c -- How can the natural momentum of the workshop be 
maintained? Provide both the biographical sketches and 
evaluations simultaneously. 

d-- (The biographical sketches were handed to the 
participants 45 minutes after the evaluation sketches 
were presented.) What if any impact did Part II (biogra- 
phical sketches) have on your final conclusions? How 
Should this be changed? No impact. It is like a busy 
Slide. Do not want names and race on the sketches. 

e -- How do you feel about the participant sheet? Is 
there any information I am not asking that might be 
helpful? No. 

f-- Are the workshop instructions clear? What would 
you add to clarify the instructions? Yes. Combine Parts 
feand 11. 

g-- Do the character sketches provide sufficient infor- 
mation to stimulate the conversations? Yes. 

h -- How should the workshop room be set-up? Partici- 
pants should be sitting around a large table. They need 
plenty of room to spread out their materials. 

i-- What should I do to assist the workshop process? 
Consider appointing someone to be in charge of the process. 

j -- How long will this workshop last? One to one and 
a half hours. 

(4) Observer comments concerning the pre-test 
process: 


Pi2 





a-- The group initially agreed upon the methodology 
for their decision process. 

b-- The group needed either a chalk board or newsprint 
to aggregate their results. 

(5) OECS Recommendations concerning the process: 

a-- Put the biographical information on a cover sheet. 

b-- The battalion commanders may take their boss's 
approach. This might be averted by getting a cross section 
of the brigades. 

c-- Pay a courtesy call to the battalion commanders 
several days prior to the workshop to explain, in general 
terms, what the workshop is all about. This should include 
pecOUGLCSy=ecall to the brigade commander. (This was done 
On ZomMay 1983.) 

d-- Follow-up the workshop with a letter to the chief 
of staff. Let him know the tentative results. (This was 
done on 6 June 1983.) 

(6) Workshop on 27 May 1983: 

a-- The workshop was conducted in the First Brigade's 
conference room. The room had five metal (gray) tables 
with twenty gray chairs. A bank of partially opened 
windows lined one wall and the other three were paneled. 
The microphone was located in the center of one table 
around which the battalion commanders sat. 

b-- The commanders were briefed on the thesis back- 
ground and the focus of their participation in the workshop. 
(See Section C, Workshop Briefing Slides.) 


sores 








c-- During the course of the workshop the following 
questions were raised. 
1--Why were source of commission and race included 
in the sketches? 
2--Several of the secondary specialties were 
questioned. 
3--The commanders wanted to know how long the 
candidates were in each of the listed jobs. They keyed 
on the length of their platoon leader and company 
commander experience tours. 
4--The commanders gave more weight to command of 
TO&E companies than to training companies. 
o--The commanders took forty (40) minutes to 
study the sketches. They placed considerable emphasis 
on the biographical material. 
6--Once they began to discuss the material, 
each sharing his four top choices, only one officer 
candidate was found to be in common. That candidate 
was selected as the first of three. 
7--Comments such as "this iS not an easy exercise" 
and "they are all good" were heard by the observer. 
(7) Detractors to the process: 
a--Significance was given to the type of comments 
provided. In the case of what the CG said about CPT 
Lawson, note was made that nothing was said about CPT 
Lawson's "leadership" ability. 
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b--TO&E experience balanced the sketches in favor of 
those with TO&E company command experience. 

c--There was no apparent difference between advanced 
courses. 

d--One commander asked why weight and height were not 
eluded . 

e--The conference room was not sound proof. Numerous 
Misttacelons made concentration difficult. 

(8) Future changes to consider. 

a--Provide a listing of all Specialties on a separate 
Sheet. 

b--Do not list race and source of commission on the 
biographical sheets. . 

c--Extend the workshop time to two hours. 

d--Conduct the workshop in a distraction free room. 

e--Show how long each officer was in each of the listed 
postions. 

f--Balance the comvetency loadings better. 


g--Balance the TO&E experiences. 
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C. WORKSHOP BRIEFING SLIDES 
The following slides were used by the author to intro- 
duce the workshop and prepare the participants for the 


workshop. 


neras 





Le 


el 


COMPANY COMMANDER COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT 


INTRODUCTION (10 minutes) 
BATTALION COMMANDER WORKSHOP (1 hours 15 min.) 


Winy “Bn Cdr? ..... They are experts concerning what 
makes a company commander successful. 


CONCLUSION (5 minutes) 


Be 





eS 8, 


re PN eANTRY OFFICER (1141) 
* CO CDR IN USAREUR 
* NPGS (18 MONTH CURRICULUM) 
ec. THESIS is sponsored by USAIS (LEADERSHIP DEPT) 


fei. THESIS ADVISOR is DR. MEL SPEHN 
(Director of Training Developments, OECS) 
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WHA T 


BACKGROUND 
iE Dec '82 MG Wetzel asked for competency research 
et. Haator of INFANTRY 


III. Leadership Chief (Major Owen) 


ny. Thesis proposal Jan '83 


PROPOSAL 

ai. Develop a success oriented competency model for 
company commanders. 

eli Develop an instrument to measure the critical competen- 
cies of prospective company commanders. Once validated 
it will be used by the USAIS to identify student (IOAC) 
weaknesses. : 
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Hels 


it. 


iY 





Chief of Staff (Gen. Meyer) says this is important. 
Leadership and Ethics Center says it is important. 
FM 22-100, Military Leadership, Coordinating Draft 
Jan '83 


ARI will begin research on this area for branch 
schools this summer. 


Army has a considerable investment in competency 
identification and assessment. 
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el. 


nV. 


Te 
CO 
is 


To 
eye 


bate N Eel I vies 


be given to new IOAC students to assist USAIS 
better address individual weaknesses. The focus 
on preparing officers for command. 


assist all Army units with the identification 
critical competency weaknesses. 


Implications for evaluation process, that is, 
promotion and command selection. 


To 


suggest whether FM 22-100 and FM 100-5 are on 


target. 


Lea 





i. 


Pot. 


iy. 


COMPETENCY MODEL CONSTRUCTION 


LITERATURE SEARCH 
SURVEY 


NPGS STUDENTS (ARMY & MARINES-FORMER COMMANDERS ) 
NTC OPERATIONS EVALUATION TEAM 

USAREUR (TWO BATTALIONS ) 

OTHERS 


* He KH 


BATTALION COMMANDER WORKSHOP 


* TRIAL RUN MAY '83 
=y7th ID MAY '83 
totum 1D AUG '83 
* 197th Inf Bde SEP '83 


INTERVIEWS 


* PRESENT AND FORMER BATTALION COMMANDERS 
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THESIS TIME TABLE: 


JAN '83 
MAR '83 
Mee Oi 
JULY '83 
AUGUST '83 


SEPTEMBER '83 


DECEMBER '83 


33 


JAN-DEC 1983 


THESIS PROPOSAL 

SURVEY 

MODEL SUMMARY 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 
4th ID VALIDATION 

197th INF BDE VALIDATION 
IOAC VALIDATION 


SUBMISSION OF THESIS 








Il. 


il. 


ey 


VI. 


wel. 


Pat 


1), 


Bell . 


maeli. 


XIV. 


BS. 


AGENCIES AND UNITS CONTACTED 


MILPERCEN 

USAIS FCG 
fe oePnonie OEP T 
* OQESO 

ARI 


LEADERSHIP & ETHICS 
CENTER (LEAVENWORTH ) 


NATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
USAREUR CINF BN) 

IX CORPS 

cum -D 

4th ID 

een GN BOE 

OECS 

NPGS 

COL. D. M. MALONE 

McBER & CO. BOSTON 


CREATIVE THINK 
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Ly SUN ENG 


SPONSOR 


CORROBORAT ION 


CORROBORAT ION 


SURVEY 

SURVEY 

SURVEY 

BN CDR WRKSHP 

VALIDATION OF INSTRUMENT 
VALIDATION OF INSTRUMENT 
THESIS ADVISOR/SURVEY 
SURVEY/2nd READER 
INFORMATION 

INFORMATION 


INFORMATION 





rT. 


ert. 


ey . 


a Nemeth aN Ne 


PAPER AND PENCIL INSTRUMENT 
SELF-ASSESSMENT 
SUGGESTED COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 


OTHER ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 
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el. 


it. 


iV. 


BATTALION COMMANDER WORKSHOP 


ASSUME THAT WE ARE IN WASHINGTON AT THE HOFFMAN BUILDING. 


YOU HAVE BEEN PROVIDED A TWO PAGE SUMMARY ON EACH 
CANDIDATE. 


YOU SHOULD APPROACH THIS EXERCISE AS IF IT IS A PRO- 
MOTION BOARD. YOU MAY BE THE COMMANDER OF THIS 
SPECIAL TASK FORCE. 


SUGGESTED APPROACH: 


DECIDE HOW YOU WILL APPROACH THE SOLUTION. 
READ THE PACKET (15 minutes) 

DISCUSS WHY YOU CHOSE EACH OFFICER 

AGREE ON 3 OF 10 


%*¥ * HK 


INSTRUMENT/WORKSHOP IS LOADED WITH CRITICAL COMPE- 
TENCIES. YOUR DISCUSSION OF EACH OFFICER IS 
CRITICAL. 
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CONCLUS ION 


I. PARTICIPANT INFORMATION SHEET 


* CLARIFICATION OF ISSUES 
* NOMINATE OUTSTANDING FORMER BATTALION COMMANDERS 


IT. FEEDBACK TO YOU AND THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Seebheh TO VCrOF S-IN JUNE. *383 
meGOrPInS TO EACH PARTICIPANT 


Se 








D. DATA ANALYSIS OF BATTALION COMMANDER WORKSHOP 

1. The workshop was audio recorded. Additionally the 
author made notes of the preceedings. 

2. After the session the author listened to the session 
three times recording any reference to one of the twenty- 
nine competencies. The frequency count was accumulated to 
include the direction pointing adjectives and adverbs. 

3. The commanders identified thirteen of the twenty-nine 
competencies as critical to their selection process. Other 
experience factors were identified and are part of the 
preceeding record. 

4. The thirteen competencies and their definitions are 
provided below. (The competencies are not rank ordered. ) 

1. Effectively uses resources 
2. Plans and organizes 

3. Takes initiative 

4. Manages to standards 

5. Realistic positive regard 
6. Develops subordinates 

7. Delegates 

8. Self-control 

9. Team builds 
10. Applies rewards equitably 
11. Positive expectations 
12. Decisive 

13. Energy 
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APPENDIX C 


SENIOR COMMANDER INTERVIEW RESULTS 


This appendix is a summary of the data provided by the 


senior commanders who participated in the interviews for 


this study. The methodology for collecting the data is 


explained in Chapter II. The first fifteen competencies 


are listed in rank order below: 


Ik 


Ze 


EO) 


iL. 


Ae 


ee 


14. 


15. 


Develops subordinates 
Plans and organizes 

Takes initiative 
Pare xa bility 

Technical proficiency 
Delegates 

Team builds 

Assertive 

Judgment 

Sets goals and performance standards 
Effectively uses resources 
Manages to standards 
Decisiveness 

Sets ethical example 


Tolerance for stress 


bss) 








The data supporting this rank ordering follows. As in 
the case of the questionnaire data, the competencies for the 
interviews are rank ordered in-accordance-with their means. 

NOTE: See Appendix A, Section B (Overall Results) for a 
listing of the competencies which correspond with the column 


numbers on the following pages. 
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ZAAAAAAN*SANANASNSNYNNASNYANAASNANANANANYSNYNANANYNANYNAYNYNANAANAN!ANSNSRSASNSNYYNYANSNYNANYANASANAANAANAANASNSNANANANRANSYN 


tht tt tbh th tt t te th wv vw ob te te tt it dt tb bb tt tb te th th ot th te th th ob on tt th th ah th ab ab tt 


MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 
MEAN 


Huub ut tt bt tun t t bd t ttt tb t tb tb tt te det dot tt hb db db tt hb ob dea 


1.8000 


© 2.3000 


2.3000 
1.8000 
0.20000 
i. 7000 
0.90000 
0.50000 
0.30000 
0.20000 
0.90000 
~ 4000 
- 0000 
-6000 
~ LOOO 

0.0 
- 8000 
-1000 
- 3000 
~Q0000 
~Q0000 
-0000 
- 2000 
0.90000 
0.80000 
1.2000 
0.40000 
- 4000 
- 4000 
~ 7000 
- 2000 
- 8000 
0.30000 
0.50000 
0.10000 
1.4000 
0.60000 
O00 
M5 SON 8KG, 
1.8000 
0.10000 
2.1000 
0.50000 
1.5000 


Me DOH 


POPP PDP 


POR HH 


SES IBS We 
pl. DEV ; 
ST .DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
oh SID IES 
Sls Oiy. 
eh a BUS AY 6 


Sk SBI « 
ST .DEV. 
5 wre 
ly ION NES 
slp. 
ST.DEV. 
ok BNI 


51. DEV. 
SS Ba Ae 
oT. DEV. 
SUP 5 JENS 
oT.DEV. 
Sil Bas 
ST.DEV. 
SEV. 
SUING DNAS 
Sls. 
SiN 
ST.DEV. 
ST .DEY. 
or.DEV. 
oT .DEV. 
ST.DEV. 
Sih g IBN) 5 


* Note all values in column are identical. 
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0.789 
O67 5 
OT 949 
ae 
0.422 
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0.850 
O2g49 
On 632 
1h 2G. 
ee 
0.707 
1G 4.8 
OMG (aie 
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OG 2e9 
O59 
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C1. 


C2 


C3 


C4 


C5 


C6 


C7 


C8 


MIDDLE OF 
INTERVAL 
is 
2. 

3. 
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APPENDIX D 


U.S. ARMY PRE-COMMAND SELF-ASSESSMENT HANDBOOK 1983 


This appendix is subdivided into three sections. The 
first section is a copy of the Handbook. 

The second section is a copy of the validation instru- 
ments used with battalion commanders to validate the company 
commander inputs. Additionally the "raw" data provided by 
the company commanders is listed. 

The final section is a listing of check data provided 
by ten combat arms officers (all former company commanders ) 
enrolled in CAS Cubed in August 1983. Additionally the 
changes and rational for the changes to the basic solution 


ranges is provided. 


oe 





A. PRE-COMMAND SELF-ASSESSMENT HANDBOOK 1983 
The following thirty-seven pages Pee cesar the handbook. 
The pages have been slightly reduced to accommodate the 
thesis requirements. Additionally, the original has 
colored pages; each phase in Parts III and IV correspond 


so to assist the respondent in the self-assessment process. 


ISIS) 





PRE-COMMAND SELF ASSESSMENT 
HANDBOOK 1983 


PROFESSIONAL 
PREPAREDNESS 


LEADERSHIP 7 


DIRECTING DIAGNOSTIC 


SOLDIERS ABILITIES 





UNITED STATES ARMY 


"NO MAN IS A LEADER UNTIL HIS APPOINTMENT IS RATIFIED 
IN THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF HIS MEN.“ 


ANONYMOUS 
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Part A: Future Company Commanders: 
Self-Assessment 


A. FOCUS ON SUCCESS: Describing a "success- 
ful" Company commander can be difficult. On 
the other hand, improving ones probability of 
"success" as a company commander requires an 
acceptance that most"success" oriented com- 
pany commander skills can be defined behav- 
jorally. 


This instrument was designed with the 
following assumptions in mind: 


- the role of the company commander can be 
described behaviorally 


- "success" as a company commander can be 
defined behaviorally using critical 
competencies 


- “success” oriented competencies can be rank 
ordered as they apply to defining what makes 
a "successful" company commander 


- officers participating in this exercise 
desire to be "successful" company commanders 


This instrument is designed to provide a 
glimpse at "Your Company Commander Compet- 
ency Model". The intent is to assist you 
with the identification and then acknowl edg- 
ment of important competency weaknesses so 
you can best prepare to become a "successful" 
company commander. Encouraging you to 
develop a conmitment to self improvement and 
a well thought out plan to achieve self 
development objectives rounds out the focus 
of this document. 


B. TIME INVESTMENT: This document will take 
60 minutes of your time. It may very well be 
the most worthwhile 60 minute investment you 
will make during your military career. 


C. WHAT IS COMPETENCE? In his paper “An 
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Army of Excellence" Colonel D. M. Malone, 
describes what is meant by behaviorally 
specific company commander skills, that is, 
company commander competencies. He says 
"Competence, in a leader, is a function of 
some combination of his knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. It also occupies a Central 
role in those fundamental soldier qualities 
which calibrate our Army, as a whole. 

of the battlefield." 


"It is possible to develop, from extensive 
military research, in military units, a 
picture of what competence looks like in a 
leader ... what he does, and what he 

says ... and how he acts ... on the job, 
day-to-day, working on the unit's 
missions.” 


"Take the knowledge of the matrix; run that 
through the wisdom of leadership experi- 
ence; multiply that by what the leader has 
been taught and has practiced; and that by 
the motivation of the leader; and the end 
result is an overall picture of ... the 
competence of a military leader.” 


D. DEGREE OF APPLICABILITY: Research 
Suggests tha e degree to which a cone 
petency applies likely changes as one 
progresses from role to role. Specific- 
ally, ‘political sensitivity’ may be 
insignificant for an infantry team leader 
but absolutely essential to a division 
commander. 


As you participate in this instrument keep 
in mind that the degree of applicability of 
each competency will necessarily vary: (1) 
vary in-accordance-with the different 
levels of experience and types of exper- 
jience brought to the job, (2) philosophies 
of command will vary and therefore compet-: 
encies and (3) everyone is not alike. What 
makes one person "successful/competent” in 
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command may not work for another. 


As you take the instrument assess the import- 
ance of each behavior in terms of how you 
perceive CPT Effective would behave. (CPT 
Effective will be introduced in the next part 
of this instrument.) 


Be very carful! This instrument is easy to 
beat. Beat it you can but if you do this 
instrument will be of little value to you. 
If you fail to be honest with yourself in 
responding to the questions you will be the 
only one to suffer. Keep in mind, this 
document is yours to keep. No one will ask 
to see your results. It is, however, an 
excellent beginning place for someone serious 
about becoming the best company commander he 
can be. Good Luck! 


&. RESEARCHER'S CAUTION: The source of this 
instrument 1S personal Opinion. This opinion 
is impaired by asking the participant to 
project himself into a role, with which he 
should be very familiar, yet a role he has 
never occupied. Given this pitfall the 
researcher acknowledges that the reliability 
of the instrument is linked with (1) the 
participant's experience with self-evaluation 
instruments and (2) how honest he is with 
himself. The tendency for the participant 
may well be to deceive himself into believing 
that he is different than his peers and 
seniors would acknowledge. 


Despite this reservation the value of com- 

paring one's probable behavior with that of 
proven “successful” role behavior is mean- 

ingful. Further, the exercise of thinking 

through "proper" behaviors for a given role 
will have redeeming professional value. 


F. IUNSTRUMENT OUTLINE: 


Part I: Instrument Introduction 
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Part II: CPT Effective: The Appearance of 
a "successful" Cdr. 


Part III: Your Competency Model 


Part IV: Where you are NOW and Where 
"THEY" say you should be 


Part V: Now What? 
When used in this publication, “he", "him", 


and "men" represent both the masculine and 
femine genders unless otherwise stated. 
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Part Il: CPT Effective: The Appearance of a "Successful" Commander 


The following sketch is suagested to reflect 
what appears to be a description of a "Suc- 
cessful" company commander. This sketch 
should be used to gauge your responses for 
Part III, “Your Competency Model”. 


LTC Righton, battalion commander for the 95th 
Infantry, provided the following description 
concerning CPT Effective's performance as an 
infantry company commander over the past 
year. 


CPT Effective is an outstanding company com- 
mander. Ouring the past year I have observed 
that he has a knack for focusing his energy 
on doing the right things at the right time. 
He has an uncanny ability to use imaginative 
and unusual means to overcome obstacles. 

Best of all, CPT Effective takes new actions 
without being told to do so and then persists 
until the mission is accomplished. 


During a recent FTX CPT Effective led his 
unit flawlessly. He demonstrated an ability 
to think things through systematically ahead 
of time. This was evident in his tactical 
plans. This ability enabled him to properly 
set priorities by organizing unit tactical 
tasks in their hierarchy of importance. Add- 
itionally he developed methods to track the 
task and then strived for precision around 
mission accomplishment. (I like company 
commanders to set stancards and then insist 
they are met; CPT Effective does this in an 
outstanding manner.) 


CPT Effective is good with soldiers. He 
knows how to match the soldier with the job 
in order to get the best performance. When 
soldiers do not perform as expected he ex- 
presses his displeasure and then explains how 
the job can be done either faster or more 
efficiently. 
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I suspect one reason his company does so 

well is because CPT Effective possesses a 
strong conviction that people are capable 
of doing good work when given the chance. 


This positive feeling about soldiers and 
his willingness to go out of his way to 
help has significantly contributed to unit 
morale. 


1SG Hardcharger provided the following 
input concerning his company commander, CPT 
Effective. 


I enjoy working for CPT Effective because 
he clearly assigns authority to his subor- 
dinates for task accomplishment. He makes 
every mission a team effort by using the 
chain of command to get subordinates to 
share in mission accomplishment. 


CPT Effective is always turning unit activ- 
ities into training opportunities. He is a 
real enthusiast about soldier develop- 
ment. He knows his maintenance and weapons 
and enjoys sharing his expertise, in a 
non-threatening manner. Best of all he 
knows how to give constructive feedback. 
The soldiers really respect him! 


CPT Effecive does everything possible to 
see that deserving soldiers are rewarded 
appropriately. This has contributed to the 
unit's good morale. 


Finally, he is not afraid to make a 
decision, to take action or commit himself. 
He does this with enthusiasm. His style is 
contagious, so much so, that everyone in 
the company takes pride in being part of 
CPT Effective's team. 
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Part III: Your Competency Model 


In this section you will be asked to assess your skills as a future company commander. For 
each of the five phases of company commandership there is a list of relevant behavioral 
activities (competencies). For each phrase (behavior) you are to indicate (a) the 
IMPORTANCE of that behavior to "success" as a company commander and (b) the FREQUENCY in 
which this behavior would reflect your activities given that you were in command at this 
time. (You should try and project yourself into command as you evaluate each behavior. 
Given your present "abilities" how would you react/behave?) Once you have scored both parts 
A and 8 for each behavior then precede to Part C, Matrix Scoring Instructions. 


A sample item is given below: 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity ae oe 5 
to being a “successful” CO CDR. Choose one of the 

five alternatives and write the corresponding number IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRIX 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 

activity. (1) None (1) Never 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- (2) Not Very (2) Seldom 

self doing this activity given your present abili- (3) Some (3) Sometimes 

ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write (4) Considerable (4) Usually 

the corresponding number in the blank in column B (5) Extremely (5) Always 


to the right of the activity. 
COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


Demonstrates a knack for using the right metaphors 5 4 


If, for example, you feel that the behavior indicated above is extremely important to being 
a "successful" company commander you write a “5“ in the “A" column, as has been done in the 
example. And, if you feel you “usually” display (or would) the behavior indicated above, 
you would write a “4" in the "8B" column. Remember, for each item you are to indicate both 
your selection of importance and the anticipated frequency of the behavior as displayed in 
the example. 


Section A: Response Sheets 


Mission Dimension: Phase I 

. Professional Preparedness Dimension: Phase II 
Influence Dimension: Phase III 

Directing Soldiers Dimension: Phase IV 
Diagnostic Ability Dimension: Phase V 


oan oe 


Section 8B: Matrix Scoring Instructions 
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SECTION A: Mission Dimension: Phase I 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity aK "BY ‘C- 
to being a “successful” CO CDR. Choose one of the 

five alternatives and write the corresponding number IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 

activity. (1) None (1) Never 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- (2) Not Very (2) Seldom 

self doing this activity given your present abili- (3) Some (3) Sometimes 

ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write (4) Considerable (4) Usually 

the corresponding number in the blank in column B (5) Extremely (5) Always 


to the right of the activity. 
COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


1. matches people & jobs to get best performance | | | 
| 
CH << - | °°. °° °« |, °°. — 
2. takes action beyond what is necessarily | | | 
called for | | 


3. strives for precision around mission | | | 
accomplishment | | 


4. develops methods to keep track of tasks, progress | | 
5. defines problems, outcomes as significant | | | 

cost/savings in resources | | | 
6. establishes specific goals | | | 


7. uses imaginative or unusual means to overcome an | | | 
obstacle | | | 


es i ee a UCSC 
8. keeps track of a work process by seeking infor- | | | 
mation on its proaress | | 
9. sets deadlines for task's performance | | | 
10. organizes & schedules people, material or | | | 
activities in new ways to acomplish tasks | | | 
11. resourceful and persistent | | | 


12. expresses displeasure to specific individuals | | | 
when time/effort is clearly wasted | | | 
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13. requires additional effort from others 


when related standards are not met 


14. identifies action steps, resources/obstacles 
involved in reaching an objective 


15. adapts quickly to changing circumstances 


16. anticipates to situations, rather than 


reacting to them 


17. concerned with standards & task performance 
18. thinks things through systematically ahead of 
time and ranks the alternative courses of action 


19. makes effort to surpass existing standards 


20. considers trade-offs between task requirements 


and people's morale 
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| | RU TY B u ib G iT] 
IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
(1) None (1) Never 
(2) Not Very (2) Seldom 
(3) Some (3) Sometimes 


(4) Considerable (4) Usually 
(5) Extremely (5) Always 
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Section A: Professional Preparedness Dimension: Phase II 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity "A" ole a Oa 
to being a "successful" CO CDR. Choose one of the 

five alternatives and write the corresponding number IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 

activity. ; (1) None (1) Never 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- (2) Not Very (2) Seldom 

self doing this activity given your present abili- (3) Some (3) Sometimes 

ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write (4) Considerable (4) Usually 

the corresponding number in the blank in column B (5) Extremely (5) Always 


to the right of the activity. 
COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


t 


eh | - — | = 
1. makes personal sacrifice for professional | | | 
gain as army officer (stays the course) | | | 


2. expresses belief in own expertise | | 7 
| | 
LS lt tC:C<~rSYSC<S;S;S;7<; }OSt!té<imS!tSStttTStSté<imt;*;t‘<CS:tCStS 


3. actions influenced by limited time constraints | | | 
4. works on own knowledge and skill development | | | 


5. when faced with barriers or obstacles to mission | | 
accomplishment he can respond with different | 
arguments, techniques or leadership styles to | | 
achieve the goal | 

2 a aS ae i lee. | ~ StSt”t~=<CS~*StStCS 

6. pinch hits for others when necessary to get the | | | 
job done | | 


7. describes self as a star/expert | | | 
8. displays a confident calmness in looks and | | | 
behavior during situations which are stressful | | | 


9. tends to assume responsibility for own actions | | | 
or areas over which he has authority | | | 


10. ability to adapt to new or changing situations | | | 
i a a = — | = | 


11. stability of performance under pressure and | | | 
opposition | | | 
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IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
{1) None (1) Never 
(2) Not Very (2) Seldom 
(3) Some (3) Sometimes 


(4) Considerable (4) Usually 
(5) Extremely (5) Always 


ee ea <<. | °° °° «4.  \. 
12. expresses enthusiasm for past or prospective | | | 
challenges ~ | | | 


13. compares self favorably to others | | 
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Section A: Infliuence Dimension: Phase III 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity "A" "B" eG. 
to being a “successful” CO CDR. Choose one of the 

five alternatives and write the corresponding number IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 

activity. (1) None (1) Never 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- (2) Not Very (2) Seldom 

self doing this activity given your present abili- (3) Some (3) Sometimes 

ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write (4) Considerable (4) Usually 

the corresponding number in the blank in column B (5) Extremely (5) Always 


to the right of the activity. 
COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


ee eK -— | °° | °° °&+«J 


1. communicates the need for cooperation | 
2. holds back an impulse to say or do something | | | 
inappropriate | | | 


3. quick, active, full of pep, vigorous | | | 
3 | | 


4. does not show anger under attack | | | 
5. acts to create symbols and rituals for group | | | 
identity, pride and team development ! | | 


6. takes charge of situation and guides effort to | | | 
solution | | 


7. makes decision only after identifying and | | | 
weighting all the facts | | | 


8. readiness to make decisions, take action and | | | 
commit one-self | | ! 


9. organizes teamwork for important non-routine | | | 
tasks that require cooperation between | | | 
individuals and among work groups | . | | 


10. throws himself into everything he does | | 
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Section A: Directing Soldiers Dimension: Phase IV 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity 
to being a “successful" CO CDR. Choose one of the 
five alternatives and write the corresponding number 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 
activity. 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- 
self doing this activity given your present abili- 
ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write 
the corresponding number in the blank in column B 
to the right of the activity. 

COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


1. expresses enthusiasm for training 


2. expresses concern when subordinates are not 
respected, rewarded or thanked 


3. provides information and encouragement 
necessary to get job done 


4. receives many orders orally which must be 
properly applied in decision making process 


5. uses chain of command to get subordinates 
to share in task acconplishment 


6. officially recognizes people for their 
accomplishments 


7. does everything possible to see that deserving 
individuais are rewarded appropriately 


8. holds subordinates accountable and gives 
appropriate discipline 


9. through methods other than direct orders, 
encourages people to seek task-management 
responsibility 


10. attempts to comfort and watch-out for the 
welfare of subordinates 


ll. coasches by making training opportunities, 


expert help and other resources available 
to subordinates 
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u Ao 
IMPORTANCE 
(1) None 


(2) Not Very 
(3) Some 


“ 5° 
FREQUENCY 
(1) Never 


(2) Seldom 
(3) Sometimes 


(4) Considerable (4) Usually 


(5) Extremely 


(5) Always 


“ me 
MATRI X 
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IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
(1) None (1) Never 
(2) Not Very (2) Seldom 
(3) Some (3) Sometimes 


(4) Considerable (4) Usually 
(5) Extremely (5) Always 


ee a in | ~~ = = [| 
12. assigns tasks to subordinates with explicitly | | | 
stated goals of developing others’ abilities | | | 
or self-image | | | 


13. provides negative feedback to subordinates on | | | 
inappropriate appearance, behavior or | | | 
performance | | | 

ee | |; i. °°.  & 4+. — 

14. goes out of way to help subordinates solve | | 
personal problems | | | 


15. clearly assigns authority to others for | | | 
task accomplishment | | 


16. provides positive feedback to people on their | | 
performance of a specific task | | | 


17. ability to extract relevant information in | | | 
oral communication | 
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Section A: Diagnostic Ability: Phase V 


COLUMN A: Indicate the IMPORTANCE of this activity oy =Be a 
to being a "successful" CO CDR. Choose one of the 

five alternatives and write the corresponding number IMPORTANCE FREQUENCY MATRI X 
in the blank in column A to the right of the 

activity. (1) None (1) Never 

COLUMN B: Indicate how FREQUENTLY you foresee your- (2) Not Very (2) Seldon 

self doing this activity given your present abili- (3) Some (3) Sometimes 

ties. Choose one of the five alternatives and write (4) Considerable (4) Usually 

the corresponding number in the blank in column 8 (5) Extremely (5) Always 


to the right of the activity. 
COLUMN C: Do not complete at this time. 


i <<< — = | | 
1. analyzes information about a situation by | | | 
comparing what exists now with what ideally | | 
should exist, in order to develop an overall | | 
plan of action | | | 


ee i. | | J. | 

2. states another person's perspective in a | | 
disagreement | | 

3. ability to make rational and realistic | | | 
decisions based upon factual information | | | 
and consideration of organization resources | | 


4, espouses original ideas and applications | | 
5. recognizes patterns in situations and behaviors | | 
6. demonstrates ability to create | | | 
7. rigorously searches for and identifies the | | | 

available facts | 
8. considers quality of the decision | | | 
9. gives articulated and plausible explanation | | 


of why people behave in certain ways | | 


10. organizes facts and draws realistic inferences | | | 
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Part III: Your Competency Model 
Section B: Matrix Scoring Instructions 


Once you have campleted each of the preceding worksheets, you should go back and complete 
the matrix score for each line, that is, the "C" column. 


The matrix scoring is very easy. Follow these simple directions: 
(1) Do one activity at a time. 
(2) Enter the Matrix Table (below) with the "IMPORTANCE" score (column A) on the left side. 


(3) With your "FREQUENCY" score (column 8) find the intersection with your "IMPORTANCE" 
score. 


(4) The intersection is your Matrix Score for that activity. 
(5) Write your Matrix Score beside the appropriate activity in the space provided. 
EXAMPLE: A B C 


Demonstrates a knack for using the right metaphors 5 - E4 












FREQUENCY 





IMPORTANCE 


al Seen) eae a | 
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Part IV: Where you are and Where “they" say you should be 
Section A: Where you are 


In this section you will aggregate the results of Part III and form "Your Competency Model”. 
Specifically, you will become aware of areas that possibly need improvement before you 
assume command. The simple directions follow: 


(1) You will begin with page 16 and the competency "Effectively Uses Resources" progressing 
competency by competency until you have completed the jast competency (Creative) on page 20. 


(2) Extract page 6 (Phase I: Mission Dimension) and page 16 (Phase I: The Aggregated 
Model Worksheet). With both pages in front of you, begin to transcribe the appropriate 
Matrix Scores. For example, if for the competency "Effectively Uses Resources" your Matrix 
Score was D3 for behavior 1, write "D3" in the blank under the column Matrix Scores and to 
the right of the behavior number "1". Follow the same procedure for each behavior indicated 
for that competency. 


Example: 
EFFECTIVELY USES RESOURCES MATRIX SCORES ALLOWABLE 
BEHAVIOR SOLUTION RANGE: VARIANCE 
1 D3 D3-5, E3-5 
| : 5 Cl C2-5, 02-5, E2-5 1 
| | 12 E4 E3-5 
20 D4 D1-5, E1-5 


(3) Once the Matrix Scores are transcribed to the appropriate blanks, CIRCLE those Matrix 
Scores which are NOT included in the SOLUTION RANGE. 


Example: 
EFFECTIVELY USES RESOURCES MATRIX SCORES 
ALLOWABLE 
BEHAVIOR SOLUTION RANGE: VARIANCE 
1 D3 D3-5, £3-5 
| 5 G1) C2-5, D2-5, £2-5 1 
| 
| 12 E4 E3-5 
20 D4 D1-5, £1-5 





(4) Total the number of Matrix Scores circled for each competency. In the example above 
only one score has been circled. Compare this number (1) with the ALLOWABLE VARIANCE. If 
the number of matrix scores you circled is greater than the ALLOWABLE VARIANCE for each 
competency then put an "X” in the box beneath the competency name. Otherwise leave the box 
empty. 


(5) Follow steps 1-4 for each competency listed on pages 16 through 20. 
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Section A: Aggregated Model Worksheet 


Phase I: Mission Dimension 


[eeeermecmyELY USES RESOURCES 


BEHAVIOR 1 
5 
| 12 
20 
2. PLANS AND ORGANIZES 
BEHAVIOR 4 
10 


18 
3. TAKES INITIATIVE 
BEHAVIOR Z 


15 
16 

4. MANAGES TO STANDARDS 
BEHAVIOR 3 


19 
5. SETS GOALS & PERFORMANCE 
BEHAVIOR 6 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 
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Solution Range: 


D4-5, £4-5 


C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 


D3-5, E3-5 


Solution Range: 


D3-5, E3-5 


C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 


D3-5, E3-5 


C3-5, 03-5, E3-5 


Solution Range: 
C3-5, 03-5, E3-5 


C3-5, 03-5, E3-5 


D3-5, E3-5 
D4-5, E4-5 
D4-5, E4-5 


Solution Range: 


D3-5, £3-5 
D3-5, £3-5 
D3-5, E3-5 
D4-5, E4-5 


Solution Range: 


E4-5 
D4-5, E4-5 
D4-5, E4-5 


Allowable 
Variance: 
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Section A: Aggregated Model Worksheet 


Phase II: Professional Preparedness Dimension 


Allowable 
1. SELF-CONFIDENCE MATRIX SCORES Variance: 
. Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 2 C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
: ) 7 B2-5, C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
a | es Saar 0 
| | i3 B2-5, C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
2. RESPONSIBLE MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 9 F4-5 
0 
= 
3. JOB INVOLVEMENT MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 1 C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 
4 D3-5, E3-5 
| | ar 1 
| | 6 (3-5, D3-5, E3-5 
i D3-5, E3-5 
4. TOLERANCE FOR STRESS MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 11 E3-5 
3 C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 
| 0 
| | 8 D3-5, E3-5 
Se FLEXECILITY MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 5 D4-5, E4-5 
| 10 E4-5 0 
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Phase III: Influence Dimension 
1. DECISIVE 
BEHAVIOR 8 
| | 
2. TEAM BUILDING 
BEHAVIOR 1 
a | 
| | 9 
Je) “ASSERTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 6 
= 
4. ENERGY 
BEHAVIOR Z 
10 
| 
5. SELF-CONTROL 
BEHAVIOR 2 
oo | 


PAM I 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


MATRIX SCORES 


Solution Range: 
D4-5, F4-5 


Solution Range: 
D3-5, E3-5 


C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 
D3-5, E3-5 


Solution Range: 
D4-5, F4-5 


Solution Range: 
C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 


C4-5, D4-5, E4-5 


Solution Range: 
D3-5, E3-5 


(3-5, 03-5, £3-5 
D4-5, E4-5 


Allowable 
Variance: 
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Section A: Aggregated Model Worksheet 


Phase IV: Directing Soldiers Dimension 


~ 


DELEGATES MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 5 D4-5, E4-5 
: 9 D3-5, E3-5 
—— eee 
| | 15 04-5, £4-5 
DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 1 D4-5, E4-5 
i 3 D3-5, E3-5 
| 
| | 11 D3-5, E3-5 
12 C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 
APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 6 D3-5, E3-5 
i D3-5, E3-5 
| | 
| | 16 D3-5, E3-5 
REALISTIC POSITIVE REGARD MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 2 D4-5, E4-5 
10 D4-5, E4-5 
| | 
| | 14 C3-5, 03-5, E3-5 
DISCIPLINES MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 8 D4-5, £4-5 
13 D3-5, E3-5 
a 
LISTENING SKILLS MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 4. D3-5, E3-5 
17 D4-5, E4-5 
| 
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Allowable 
Variance: 
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Section A: Aggregated Model Worksheet 


Phase V: Diagnostic Ability Dimension 


Allowable 
1. DIAGNOSTIC UNDERSTANDING MATRIX SCORES Variance: 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 2 B2-5, C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
| ) 5 D3-5, E3-5 0 
| | 9 C2-5, D2-5, E2-5 
2. CONCEPTUALIZES MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 1 D4-5, E4-5 
) 7 D3-5, E3-5 0 
—— =e 
a | 10 a D3-5, E3-5 
3. JUDGMENT MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 3 E4-5 
8 D3-5, E3-5 0 
‘seal 
4. CREATIVE MATRIX SCORES 
Solution Range: 
BEHAVIOR 4 D3-5, E3-5 
6 C3-5, D3-5, E3-5 0 
| | 


eh NS, 
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Section B: Where “they” say you 
should be 


Part IV: 


Research has produced numerous competency 
models for military roles. The research on 
the role of the conpany commander has been 
done in various ways but only recently in 
terms of competencies. 


The canpetencies (behaviors) in Part III were 
identified by hundreds of former company 
commanders as being important to "success" 
for a company commander. (The model con- 
struction was based upon survey, interview 
and special workshop data.) 


The "SOLUTION RANGE" in Section A of this 
Part were based upon actual responses pro- 
vided by company commanders in the field. 
Thus when you compare your responses with 
those of officers in command you begin to see 
"HOW YOU MEASURE UP". Part V of this instru- 
ment will help you to focus on "What Now". 
Before leaving this Part it might be helpful 
to look at some of the results from recent 
field studies. . 


A. Survey: More than 100 former company 
commanders (and a few stil] in command) were 
given a listing of 44 competencies with 
operationalized definitions and asked to rank 
order the competencies based upon their 
importance to success in command. The top 
ranked competencies are listed by priority: 
1. Plans and organizes 
2. Effectively uses resources 
3. Takes initiative 
4. Delegates 
5. Develops subordinates 
6. Judgment 
7. Decisive 
8. Responsible 
9. Fiexibility 
10. Sets goals and performance standards 
ll. Disciplines 
12. Team builds 
13. Sets ethical example 
14. Manages to standards 
15. Tolerance for stress 


B. Battalion Commander Workshop: Battal- 
ion Commanders in groups of 3 or 4 were 
tasked to choose 3 of 10 candidate officers 
to assume command of 3 infantry companies 
destined to go into a combat like environ- 
ment. The battalion commanders were pro- 
vided a 2 page sketch concerning each can- 
didate, that is, what the candidate's boss 
and senior subordinate had to say about the 
officer. Based upon their choice of the 3 
(best) the following listed competencies 
were determined to be essential to success: 
(They are not in rank order.) 


TAKES INITIATIVE 
DELEGATES 

PLANS AND ORGANIZES 
EFFECTIVELY USES RESOURCES 
POSITIVE EXPECTATIONS 
MANAGES TO STANDARDS 
REALISTIC POSITIVE REGARD 
DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES 
SELF-CONTROL 

TEAM BUILDS 

APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY 
DECISIVENESS 

ENERGY 


C. Senior Commander Interviews: Based 
upon numerous interviews with battalion and 
brigade commanders from active Army units 
the following competencies were considered 
to be highly correlated with success in 
command (They are rank ordered): 

Develops subordinates 

Plans and organizes 

Takes initiative 

Flexibility 
Technical 
Delegates 
Team builds 

Assertive 

Judgment 

Decisive 

Sets goals and performance standards 
Effectively uses resources 

13. Manages to standards 

Sets ethical example 

15. Tolerance for stress 


N 
€ & 


proficiency 


— 9 
nor OoOw On~AN MN & Ww 
e ® ° 
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D. The following competencies and their operationalized definitions are provided for your 
future reference. 


1. APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY 
- provides positive feedback to people on their performance of a specific task 
- officially recognizes people for their accomplishments 
- does everything possible to see that deserving individuals are rewarded appropriately 


2. ASSERTIVE 
- takes charge of situation and guides effort to solution 


3. CONCEPTUALIZES 
- rigorously searches for and identifies the available facts 
- organizes facts and draws realistic inferences 
- analyzes information about a situation by comparing what exists now with what ideally 
should exist, in order to develop an overall plan of action 
- draws conclusions and makes judaments based on and supported by factual evidence 
- ability to take a creative idea and translates it to practical applications 


4. CREATIVITY 
- demonstrates ability to create 
- espouses original ideas and applications 
- likely to take risks and not think about failure 
- not use word for failure but uses glitch, false start or bolix 


oe) DEG isl VE 
- readiness to make decisions, take action or commit oneself 


6. DELEGATES 
- clearly assigns authority to others for task accomplishment 
- uses chain of command to get subordinates to share in task accomplishment 
- through methods other than direct orders, encourages people to seek task-management 
responsibility 
- ability to use subordinates effectively 
- allocating decision-making authority and fact-finding responsibilities to appropriate 
subordinates 
7. DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES 
- coaches by making training opportunities, expert help and other resources available to 
to subordinates 
- expresses enthusiasm for training 
- assigns tasks to subordinates with explicitly stated goals of developing others’ 
abilities or self-image 
-provides information and encouragement necessary to get job done 
-consciously models desired behavior 
-transfers his expertise to others through example 
- gives behaviorally specific performance feedback 


8. DISCIPLINES 
- provides negative feedback to subordinates on inappropriate appearance, behavior or 
performance 
-holds subordinates accountable and gives appropriate discipline 
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9, EFFECTIVELY USES RESOURCES 
- matches people and jobs to get best performance 
defines problems, outcomes as significant cost/savings in resources 
designs systems to improve efficiency 
expresses displeasure to specific individuals when time/effort clearly wasted 
fully uses human resources available for tasks 
explicitly mentions doing something faster or more efficiently 
considers trade-offs between task requirements and people's morale 
- expresses annoyance at things that slow tasks 


10. ENERGY 
- throws himself into everything he does 
- quick, active, full of pep, vigorous 
- the vigor with which he pursues his tasks, activities 


Lis RLEXMET CITY 
- when commander is faced with barriers or obstacles to mission accomplishment, he can 
respond with different arguments, technical or leadership styles to achieve the goal 
- ability to adapt to new or changing situations (adaptability) 


12. JOB INVOLVEMENT 
~- makes personal sacrifice for professional gain as an army officer (stays the course) 
- works on own Knowledge and skill development 
- expresses enthusiasm for past or prospective challenges 
- pinch hits for others when necessary to get the job done 
- puts in very long hours to get a job done 
- assumes responsibility for own § actions 
- disciplines self by doing what he knows his duty requires 


13. JUDGMENT 
- considers quality of decision 
- ability to make rational and realistic decisions based upon factual information and 
and consideration of organizational resources 


14. LISTENING SKILLS 
- company commander receives many orders orally which must be properly applied to 
in decision making process 
- ability to extract relevant information in oral communication 


15. MANAGES TO STANDARDS 
- keeps track of a work process by seeking information on its progress or by direct 
observation 
- makes effort to surpass existing mission standards 
- strives for precision around mission accomplishment 
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16. PLANS AND ORGANIZES 
- sets priorities by organizing tasks in hierarchy of importance 
~ identifies action steps, resources and obstacles involved in reaching an objective 
- develops methods to keep track of tasks, progress (prepares an action plan) 
- organizes and schedules people, material or activities in new ways to accomplish 
a task 
- thinks things through systematically ahead of time (at least three steps are 
taken ) and he ranks the alternative courses of action 
- ability to effectively establish an appropriate course of action for seif and or 
others to accanplish specific goals, make proper assignments of personnel, and 
appropriate use of resources 


17. POSITIVE EXPECTATIONS 
- possesses strong conviction that people are capable of doing work when given the 
chance 
- has generalized positive feelings for people 
~- believes that subordinates are valuable resources 


18. REALISTIC POSITIVE REGARD 
- attends to comfort and welfare of subordinates 
- expresses concern when subordinates are not respected, rewarded or thanked 
- goes out of way to help subordinates solve personal problems 
- gives credit where credit is due 
- expresses confidence in subordinates’ ability to do well 
- willingness to learn from subordinates 
- makes realistic assessment of what individual is capable of (avoids unfair blame) 


19. RESPONSIBLE ; 
- tends to assume responsibility for own actions or areas over which he has 
authority 


20. SELF-CONFIDENCE 
- expresses belief in own expertise 
- describes self as a star/expert 
~- compares self favorably to others 


21. SELF-CONTROL 
- holds back an impulse to say or do something inappropriate 
- does not show anger under attack 
~ makes decisions only after identifying and weighing all] the facts 
- controls the urge to "do it myself" and instead manages others to take 
responsibility for tasks assigned to them 


22. SETS ETHICAL EXAMPLE 
~ candor demonstrated in day to day activities 
- mutual trust demonstrated in interpersonal actions 
- speaks and acts in such a manner that socially unacceptable activities or 
ideals are not associated with him 
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23. TAKES INITIATIVE 
~- uses imaginative or unusual means to overcome obstacle 
- is resourceful and persistent 
- builds and uses personal contacts to solve problems 
- takes new actions or forms new plans without being told to do so 
- persists in overcoming obstacles 
- anticipates situations, rather than reacting to them 
- develops innovative strategies to accomplish a mission 
- takes action beyond what is necessarily called for 
- actively influencing events rather than passively accepting existing procedures 
- orginates actions rather than just responding to events 
- adapts quickly to changing circumstances 
- focuses energies on doing the right thing 


24. TEAM BUILDS 
- communicates the need for cooperation 
- organizes teamwork for important non-routine tasks that require cooperation 
between individuals and among work groups 
- acts to create symbols and rituals for group identity, pride or team 
development (custom - recognizes things being done) 


25. TOLERANCE FOR STRESS 
- stability of performance under pressure and opposition 
- company canmander actions influenced by limited time constraints 
- company commander may experience stress as result of opposition to ideas 
(group pressure or task difficulty) 
- endurance 
- displays a confident calmness in looks and behavior during situations which are 
stressful 
- ability to make timely and appropriate changes in thinking, plans or methods when 
you see, or when others convince you that there is a better way 
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Part V: Now What? 


You have completed “Your Competency Model". 
Possibly you have identified certain 
competencies which you would like to 
strengthen. (Those competencies "X'd" in 
Part IV are identified as possibly in need 
of strengthening.) What can you do? You have 
several options: 


(1) do nothing (a common tendency) 

(2) make a "resolution" to improve 

(3) seek further confirmation 

(4) develop a self-improvement plan based 
upon proven "success" oriented competencies 


Likely, if you have completed Parts III and 
IV, you will want to do something positive 
about those competencies you determined need 
to be strengthened. After all, as indicated 
in Part I, we assumed that you want to be 
the best company commander you can be. Thus 
we submit that a combination of options 3 and 
& (above) is your best course of action. 


A. Confirmation of the Model: With your model 
in hand for in mind) ask your peers and 
seniors to confirm your findings. Yes, it 
might be risky! Surprisingly, many people 
will be caught off guard by your initiative. 
Tell them why. Tell then you want to be 
prepared for canmand and in order to properly 
Prepare you have completed a self-assessment 
instrument wnich has suggested that you have 
certain areas which might need to be 
strengthened. You might then name the 
specific competencies and discuss their 
definitions. Ask your peer or senior to 
verify your findings (either way) using 
specific examples of when this competency 
has been a strength or weakness. (You might 
find that others perceive your identified 
"weaknesses" as strengths.) 


CAUTION: Do this with both peers and seniors 
who have worked with you for sometime. Do 
not rely on just one person's opinion. Seek 
several opinions about each area you want 

to strengthen. 
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As you seek their "confirmation" take note 
Of specific examples they use to either 
confirm or deny that your area of concern 
needs to be strengthened. Once you are 
satisified that you have consulted with 
enough of your peers and seniors, then sit 
down and compare Your Competency Model with 
your notes. The result should be a better 
picture of you and your critical "success" 
behaviors. 


B. Self-Improvement Plan: One of the 
competencies generic to “most” successful 
leaders is self-discipline. If “success” in 
command is a genuine personal goal then 
you should have a plan and the 
self-discipline to follow through. Don't 
let the chips "fall as they will". You are 
smarter than that. "Plan to be all you can 
be!" 


Before you begin your plan consider this: 


(1) Remember you are an OK person and a 
professional soldier. To get the full 
benefit of YOUR plan YOU FIRST NEED TO 
ACCEPT YOURSELF, "WARTS AND ALL". 


(2)"Your Competency Model" is only a start- 
ing point. That 1s why it is important to 
be "up front" with yourself about 
specifically wnat needs to be different and 
to be really serious about bringing the 
appropriate changes about. DECIDE WHAT YOU 
WANT TO IMPROVE. 


(3) A goal without a plan is just a wish. 
Once you have identified your area(s) of 
focus define it in concrete terms, decide 
how to reach your objective, and stick to 
your strategy. MAKE A STEP-BY-STEP PLAN. 


There are a multitude of techniques for 
planning your way to more effective 
“success oriented behaviors. There are 
many techniques which you likely lJearned 
either in the basic course or elsewhere. 


_ An alternative to these processes is offer- 


ed on the next page for your 
consideration. 
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C. Your Plan: Select a competency you want to 
strengthen. (This will be your first 





objective.) Write it here. 
1. I want to 
a wi e amore effective 1 


accomplish this because: 


3. How can | gain or strengthen this skill? 
List as many as you can think of. Look at the 
specific behaviors in the competency you 
are concerned about improving. (See the 
competency definition in Part IV.) Review the 
Resource List for this competency, found at 
the end of this handbook. To improve this 
competency I could: 


MP Wht 
e 


4. Which of the above listed actions wil] 
help me best reach my objective? Which one 
sounds "do-able"? Which can be implemented 
within the time and resources I have 
available? (This is your self-improvement 
plan for the specified competency.) 


I will 


5. How will I know when I have accomplished 
my objective? 


I will know I have accomplished my objective 
when 





(Does this planning technique sound 
familiar? TASK, CONDITION, STANDARD) 
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6. Repeat steps 1-5 for each competency 
which you want to improve. Be careful! 
Don't bite off more than you can handle. Do 
one at a time. 


7. Once you have implemented your plan 
and it has stretched and matured your 
abilities, you need to confirm whether you 
have changed. Revisit some of those 
people who helped you to confirm those 
areas you wanted to strengthen. Confirm 
through specific examples that you have 
changed. 
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Competency Resource List: 


Resources to help you in your 
self-improvement efforts are organized around 
the same company command phases used in the 
instrument -- Mission, Professional 
Preparedness, Influence, Directing Soldiers 
and Diagnostic Ability. Many articles, 
professional papers, field manuals and books 
which address the general topic of “success" 
oriented competenices are included in the 
attached resource lists. 


The resource list focuses on both military 
and civilian materials that will likely be 
available on most military installations. The 
lists are limited and only provide a starting 
point. They provide a sampling of the 
material in the field. They were chosen from 
hundreds of references using these criteria: 
(1) “how to" references which will assist the 
participant's self-improvement planning and 
(2) content specific references which key on 
the competencies. The reader is the final 
judge as to how to manage his time and 
therefore what references wil] meet his 
specific needs. Warning: Do not expect one or 
all references to produce immediate results. 
They should be used as a road map and will 
not necessarily make your trip to a 
"successful" command any shorter, although 
they should make it easier. Your best source 
of strengthening your competency weaknesses 
is by way of on the job experience. 


How to Use this Listing: To locate the 
self-help resources turn to the section of 
the resource list which addresses the phase 
(dimension) you wish to strengthen. You will 
find a listing of resources which apply to 
the competencies within that dimension. The 
numbers in parenthesis after each reference 
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refer to one of the competencies listed at 
the top of the page. (A list of general 
references is provided after Phase Y. 
These references are commended to you as 
resources of valuable information.) 


For Indepth Study: Computer assisted 
searches of subject matter materials are 
available. The Defense Technical 
Information Center, Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314, can provide 
technical report summaries of al] DOD 
publications by topic. Additionally, many 
large civilian and military libraries offer 
similiar services. Ask your local librarian 
if such a service is available. 
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Phase I: Mission Dimension 


l. Effectively uses resources 4. Manages to standards 
2. Plans and organizes 5. Sets goals and performance standards 
3. Takes initiative 


Blanchard, Kenneth and Johnson, Spencer, The One Minute Manager, Escondido, Ca: 
Blanchard-Johnson, 1981. Provides step-by-step suggestions to managers to help subordinates 
set goals, to give them praise, deliver reprimands and conduct teaching and coaching resp- 
onsibilities. Fun to read but contains very sage advice. (3,4,5) 


Bliss, Edwin C. Getting Things Done: The ABCs of Time Management, Scriber's, 1976. Advice 
for developing effective patterns of time use in a Dusiness setting. (1) 


Carrington, Jamus H., Command Control Compromise, Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, 
Maryland, 1973. (2,3) 


Collins, Arthur S., Common Sense Training, Presidio Press, 1980. 


Orucker, Peter F., “The Effective Decision," Harvard Business Review, Jan-Feb 1967. A 
six-step decision making process is described. Drucker stresses that decision making must 
be systematic, with clearly defined elements and a distinct sequence of steps. (2,4) 


------ Effective Planning. USAOECS, ST 26-150-7, Ft. Ord, Ca. 


Jervert, Glenn, "The Road to Success is Paved with Goals," Supervisory Management, Nov 1975. 
This brief article describes how to set goals and the nature of the goals. To be effective 
objectives must be specific, challenging, realistic, attainable, and measureable. (5) 


Likert, Rensis, New Patterns of Management, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961. This classic book 
describes how participative management Improves communication, speeds decision making and 
permits more effective use of an organization's most valuable asset -- the employees. (1) 


Mackenzie, Alec. R., “The Management Process in 3-0," Harvard Business Review, Nov-Dec 
1969. A classic article which presents graphically the three major functions of 
management-- planning, administering and leading. These are broken down into very specific 
functions and the inter-relationships of these areas are clearly shown. (2) 


Oncken, William, “Management Time: Who's Got the Monkey?," Harvard Business Review, 
Nov-Dec 1974. (1) 


o----- Problem Solving, USAOECS, ST 26-150-8, Ft. Ord, Ca. 


VanGundy, Arthur, Techniques of structured problem solving, Van Nostrand Reinhold, NY, 1981. 
VanGundy has produced a well-researcned, well-organized, and well-indexed aid to creative 
problem solving. The book contains information on 70 techniques with each one carefully 
addressed as to its origins, structure, situations where it works best and its inherent 
limitations. (2,5) 
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Phase II: Professional Preparedness Dimension 

1. Sel f-confidence 4. Tolerance for stress 
2. Responsible 5. Flexibility 

3. Job involvment 


Bourne, Peter G. (editor), The Psychology and Physiology of Stress, Academic Press, 1969. 
Refers to special studies o e Yietnam War. pee 


weoee- Conflict Management, USAOECS, ST 26-150-4, Ft. Ord, Ca. (4) 


Culbert, Samuel A., The Organization Trap and How to Get Out of It, Basic Books, 1974. 
(2,3) 


Dyer, Wayne W., Your Erroneous Zones, Funk & Wagnalls, 1976. (4,5) 
Fast, Julius, Body Language, Pocket Books, 1970. (1) 


Gabrief, Richard A. and Savage, Paul L. , Crisis in Command: Mismanagement in the Army, 
Hill and Wang, 1978. 


Hays, Samuel H. and Thomas, William N. (editors), Taking Command, Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa, 1967. 


Lair, Jess, I Ain't Much Baby But I'm All I've Got, New York: Fawcett Crest (paperback), 
1972. One of the better self-nelp books which provides practical, step-by-step 
information on how to accept yourself and become the person you want to be. (1) 
Levinson, Harry, Executive Stress, New American Library, 1975. (4) 

~~~----Management of Stress in Organizations,RB 26-13 USAOECS, Ft. Ord, Ca. 


Selye, Hans, Stress without Distress, USAOECS, ST 26-150-01, Ft. Ord, Ca. (4) 
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Phase III: Influence Dimension 


1. Decisiveness 4. Energy 
2. Team building 5. Self-control 
3. Assertive 


Barnes, L.8., "Managing the Paradox of Organizational Trust," Harvard Business Review, 
Mar-Apr 1981. This article is about trust -- how it an be destroyed by acting on three 
simple assumptions and how it can be created and maintained. (2,5) 


Berlo, David K., The Process of Communication: An Introduction to Theory and Practice, 
Holt, 1960. (2,3) 


Blumenson, Martin, The Patton Papers 1885-1940, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 


Deal, Terry and Kennedy, Allen, Corporate Culture, Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, Inc. 1982. The thesis of this book is that companies have a milieu. Case histories 
describe how this culture comes about, how it is maintained and inculcated in new employees. 


(2) 


Dyer, William G., Team B8uilding: Issues and Alternatives, Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 
1979. Explores the nature of team 5uilding and the role ft plays in organizational 


development. It describes how to design team building programs. (2) 


Kolivosky, Michael £., and Taylor, Lawrence J.,"Earmarks of an Effective Management Team," 
K-T Notes, Bulletin 153, Coldwater, Michigan: Patterson Co. Apr, 1978. Enumerates the ways 
In wnich one can identify a well-functioning work group. Describes how to create and 
maintain an effective team. (2) 


Malone, Dandridge M., "Teamwork," Infantry, May-June, 1983. (2) 
Marshall, S.L.A., Ambush, Cowles Book Co., Inc., NY, 1969. (1,2,3,5) 


Pepinsky, Pauline N., Pepinsky, H.B. and Pavlik, W.B., "The Effects of Task Complexity and 
Time Pressure Upon Team Productivity," Journal of Applied Psychology, VOL. 44, No. 1, 
1960. 


Shaw, E. and Rutledge, P., “Assertiveness Training for Managers," Training and 
Development Journal, Sep 1976, Vol. 30(9). 


Sherwin, Douglas S., “Strategy for Winning Employee Commitment," Harvard Business Review, 
May-June 1972. An approach for eliciting employee commitment is described. Reliance on 
leadership and shared objectives rather than power is advocated. 


Wells, Theodore, Keeping Your Cool Under Fire: Communicating Non-Defensively, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1979. Contains a wealth of potential ideas for coping with conflict through 


improving communication skills. Case histories and suggested activities and clarity and 
practicality to the advice. (1,5) 
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Phase IV: Directing Soldiers Dimension 


1. Delegates 4. Realistic positive regard 
2. Develops subordinates 5. Disciplines 
3. Applies rewards equitably 6. Listening skills 


Dyer, Wayne W., Counseling Techniques that Work: Applications to Individual and Group 
Counseling, AP ress, Pa: : 


Foltz, Roy G.,Management by Communication, Chilton, 1973. (2,6) 
Department of the Army, Field Manual 22-101, Leadership Counseling (6) 
Gellerman, Saul W., Management by Motivation, American Management ASSN, 1968. 


Herzberg, Fredrick, “One more Time: How Do You Motivate Employees?," Harvard Business 

Review, Jan-Feb, 1968. Alternatives to KITA (Kick employees in the Tail) approaches fo 

motivation are described. Herzberg presents specific steps to job enrichment which is, in 
his opinion, the key to higher productivity. 


Human Synergistics, Inc., “Upgrading Quality and Acceptance in Your Group," (booklet) from 
Creative Management, by Norman Maier and John J. Hayes, Plymouth, Michigan: Human 
Synergistics, Inc. (undated) pg. 26. The two essential elements of a decision, its quality 
and acceptance are discussed. The importance of considering both factors is emphasized. The 
value of participation and how to work with subordinate groups is emphasized. The value of 
participation and how to work with subordinate groups to develop both elements are treated. 


Loen, Raymond 0., Manage More by Doing Less, McGraw-Hill, 1971. This book helps you to 
bridge the gap between time management and delegation, by making the distinction between 
managing and doing. Offers specific advice on planning, directing and controling 
management activities. 

Mills, Ernest P., Listening: Key to Communication, Petrocelli Books, 1974. 


Myers, M. Scott, Every Employee a Manager: More Meaningful Work Through Job Enrichment, 
New York: McGraw-Hil1, 1970. 


Nichols, Ralph G., Are you Listening?, McGraw-Hill, 1957. (6) 

Spitzer, Dean S. "30 Ways to Motivate Employees to Perform Better," Training/HRD, Mar, 
1980. pp 51-56. Presents a comprehensive list of specific ways managers can encourage 
employees to be more productive. Not all will work but the collection is an excellent 
thought starter. 


Sutermeister, People and Productivity, New York: McGraw-Hill], 1969. 
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Phase ¥: Diagnostic Ability Dimension 


1. Diagnostic understanding 3. Judgment 
2. Conceptualizes 4. Creative 


Adams, J.L., Conceptual Blockbusting, San Francisco: W.H. Freeman & Co., 1974. Adams 
examines aspects of thinking which are essential for improving one's conceptual 
abilities, but which are often underenphasized in our education. The book offers exercises 
for identifying and overcoming many mental blocks to our creativity. (2) 


Argyris, Chris, “Interpersonal Barriers to Decision Making,” Harvard Business Review, 
Mar-Apr, 1966. This article reports the results of a study of six representative 
companies. There is a need to close the gap between what executives say and how they behave 
when making decisions. It is essential that barriers to communication are broken down. How 
to accomplish this challenge is described. 


Campbell, 0.P., Take the Road to Creativity and Get Off Your Dead End, Niles, IL: Arqus 
Communications, 1977. With an enthusiastic personal style, Campbell presents creativity as 
a rewarding part of an active life. There are chapters on the nature of creativity, 
characteristics of creative people, family and organizational influences on creativity, and 
the importance of a risk-taking spirit -- all presented in an interest-holding collage of 
advice, description, anecdotes, puzzles, exercises, and upbeat graphics. (1,4) 


deBono, Edward, Lateral Thinking: Creativity Step by Step, Harper Colophen, 1970. de Bono 
is one of the most prolific writers on the topic of creativity. He coined the term 
"lateral thinking" and, in this book, he forges a number of very useful links between 
creativity and management. (4) 


Easton, Allan, Decision Making: A short Course in Problem Solving for Professionals, Wiley, 
1976. 


Gordon, W.J.J., Synectics, New York: Collier Books, 1961. The Synectics approach to problem 
solving is based on the hypothesis that the irrational and emotional are more important in 
the creative process than the intellectual and rational. Gordon describes his research and 
discusses the psychological theories supporting the Synectics techniques. (1) 


Kepner, C.H., & Trego, B.B., The Rational Manager, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. This 
eminently readable and practical book heips the manager to improve his problem solving and 
decision making by efficient use of information. The authors present a decision-making model 
which is particularly useful for idea sorting. (1) 


Oxenfedit, "Effective Decision Making for the Business Executive,” Management Review, Feb 
1978, pp. 25-44. — 


Prince, G., The Practice of Creativity, New York: Harper & Row, 1970. Prince worked with 


W.J.J. Gordon in the development of Synectics. His book provides detailed descriptions 
of the rules, roles, and mechanisms of the Synectics problem-solving technique. 
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General Resources: 


Adams, John D., Transition: Understanding and Managing Personal Change, Allahheld, Osmun & 
Co., 1976. 


Argyris, Chris, and Schon, D., Theory in Practice: Increasing Professional 
Effectiveness, San Francisco: Jossey-s8aas, : 


Arqyris, Chris, “The CEO's Behavior: Key to Organizational Development," Harvard 
Business Review, Mar-Apr, 1973. pp. 55-64. Four programs where the CE0Q’s behavior 
caused programs to fail. Each is analyzed and an approach to organizational change 
that will reduce the credibility gap between management theory and executive behavior 
1s suggested. 


Blake, R.L., Mouton, J.S., and Bryson, E.D. , “The Military Leadership Grid,"Military 
Review, Yol. 48, No. 6, 1968, pp. 3-18. 


Boyd, Bradford B., Supervisory Training: Approaches and Methods, ASTD, 1976. 

Blumenson, Martin and Stokesbury, James L.,Masters of the Art of Command, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1975. Accounts of how commanders function in war -- how leaders 
direct their men in battle. 

Boyatzis, R.E., The Competent Manager, New York: Wiley, 1982. An examination of the 
construction of competency based modets. The author addresses the theory and the 
"how-tos"as done by McSer and Company of Boston. 


Broadwell, Martin M., The Practice of Supervising: Making Experience Pay, Addison-Wesley, 
1977. 


Clarke, Bruce C., Guidelines for the Leader and the Commander, Stackpole Books, 
Harrisburg, Pa, a 


Drucker, Peter F., The Effective Executive, New York: Harper, 1967. 

Department of the Army, "Leadership at Senior Levels of Command," DA Pamplet 600-15, 
Washington, D.C., Oct 1968. This PAM is helpful for any officer interested in developing 
those competencies critical to success. 

Eddy, George G., “Taking Command," Infantry, May-June 1983, pp. 18-20. 


Eddy, George G., "Who's on First?" Infantry, Jul-Aug 1983, pp. 21-23. 
Martin M. , Improving Leadership Effectiveness: The Leader Match Concept, Wiley, 1976. 


Fiedler, Fred E. and Chemers, Martin M., Improving Leadership Effectiveness: The Leader 
Match Concept, Wiley, 1976. 


Herman, Stanley M.,Authentic Management, Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.,Menlo Park,Ca. 1977. 
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Hersey, P. and Blanchard, K.H., Management of Organizational Behavior: Utilizing Human 
Resources, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, A 


Katz, Robert L., “Skills of an Effective Administrator," Harvard Business Review, Sep-Oct, 
1974. Three basic skill areas are identified and described--technical, human and 
conceptual. These qualities must be present in every manager. Their importance and how they 
can be developed is treated. 


Keegan, John, The Face of Battle, New York: Viking Press, 1976. 


Kolb, D.A. and Boyatzis, R.E., “Goal-Setting and Self-Directed Behavior CHange, 


Human 
Relations, 1970, 23(5), 439-457. 


Kotter, J.P., The General Manager, New York: The Free Press, 1982. 


Lombardo, M. M., Looking at Leadership: Some Negiected Issues, Technical Report number six, 
Greensboro, NC: Center for Creative Leadership, 1978. Reviews what is known about leadership 
and data collected about the nature of managerial work. Three dimensions are presented as 
useful in understanding managerial performance: completeity/simplicity use of structures and 
use of power. 


Malone, D.M., “An Army of Excellence," A Leadership and Management Technical Area Working 
Paper 83-1, Research Institute for the Behavioral Sciences, Alexandria, Virginia, 1983. 


Malone, D.M., “Able and Willing," Infantry, Mar-Apr 1983, pp. 9-11. 
Malone, D.M., “Values and Discipline," Infantry, Jan-Feb 1983, pp. 7-8. 


Manchester, William, American Caesar Douglas MacArthur 1880-1964, Dell Publishing Co., New 
York, NY: 1978. 


Manchester, William, Goodbye, Darkness, A Memoir of the Pacific War, Dell Publishing Co., 
New York, NY: 1982. 


Mayer, William E., “Why Did Many GI Captives Cave In?," Interview reproduced in U.S.News & 
World Report, Feb 24, 1956. . 


Mintzberg, Henry, “Tne Manager's Job: Folklore and Fact," Harvard Business Review, Jul-Aug, 
1975. pp. 49-51. Studies suggest that most managers are not reflective, systematic, 
scientific professionals. Rather they play interpersonal, informational, and decisional 
roles. To gain real improvement, Mintzberg advocates a realistic look at how managers use 
their time and asks some self-study questions. 


Myrer, Anton, Once An Eagle, New York: Berkley Publishers, 1981. 
Odiore, George S., How Managers Make Things Happen, New Jersy: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1980. 


Describes how action-oriented managers think, Dehave, and relate to their environment so 
they get results when other managers do not. 
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Olmstead, J.A., "The Skills of Leadership," Military Review, Vol. 47, No. 3, March 1967, pp. 
62-70. 


Peter, Laurence J. and Hull, The Peter Principle, Bantam, 1969. 


Peters, Thomas J. and Waterman, Robert A. Jr., In Search of Excellence: Lessons from 
America's Best-Run Comoanies, Scranton, PA: Harper and Row, 1982. Identities the 
Characteristics of successful businesses based on the analysis of a number of those 
identified as best-run companies. Contains extremely insightful observations about what 
makes for an effective organization. 


Ouchi, William G., Theory Z: How American Business Can Meet the Challenge, New York: Avon 
Books, 1982. (Paperback) Explains in tundamental terms why productivity in Japan is higher 
and describes how American fims can modify their organizational and management behaviors to 
become more efficient and successful. 


Schmidt, Jerry A., Help Yourself: A Guide to Self-Change, Research Press, 1976. 

Sherwin, Douglas S., “Management of Objectives," Harvard Business Review, May-June, 1976. 
The work of an organization is not the sum of individual tasks. Achieving specific 
objectives requires the coordinated contributions of individuals in different departments. 


Uris, Auren, The Turned-On Executive: Building Your Skills for the Management Revolution, 
McGraw-Hill, : 


U.S. Army War College, Army Command and Management: Theory and Practice, 1981-1982, Carlisle 
Barracks, PA. Provides an Sverview ot the Army's complex and pervasive command and 


management structure and processes. 


Leadership and Management Education and Training, NAVEDTRA 38030, U.S. Navy Publication. A 
Study journal for prospective commanding officers. 


Williams, S.B. and Leavitt, J.J., “Group Opinion as a Predictor of Military Leadership," 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1947, 11, 228-291. 


Zais, Mitchell, “Leadership, Management, Commandership and Organizational Effectiveness: A 
Model and Comparative Analysis," O& Communique, No. 1, 1982. pp. 47-54. 


Zaleznick, Abraham, "Managers and Leaders: Are they Different?," Harvard Business Review, 
May-June 1977, p. 72. 
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B. FORT CARSON VALIDATION 

The following is a copy of the validation instrument 
used by the author at Fort Carson. Each section is followed 
by the data accumulated: (1) directions and battalion 
commander's profile with scrubbed data, (2) battalion 
commander identification of company commander strengths and 
weaknesses with scrubbed data and (3) by phase listing of 
those matrix scores from company commanders rated as above 


average or outstanding by their battalion commander. 
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Subject: Self-Assessment Competency Range Validation 


1. Purpose: To explain how the solution range and variance will be 
determined to support Part IV of the Pre-Command Self-Assessment 
Handbook 1983. 


2. General: 


a. Provide validation participants (CO CDRs) with an overview of the 
thesis. This should include a full explanation of the model and the 
instrument. 


b. The validation participants will be given cne hour to read and 
complete Parts I through III. It mist be emphasized that all responses 
are critical and that no names will be involved. 


¢c. Battalion commanders will be asked to provide a senior rater profile 
for his CO CDRs. He will also be asked to his personal leadership model. 


d. Solution range for each competency will be based upon the above 
average and the outstanding BN COR ratings of individual company 


camanders' competencies. That is, only those CO CDRs rated by the 
BN CDR as above average and outstanding will be used in the data base. 


e. Solution variance will be tied to solution range variance, that is, 
not more than one standard deviation off the range. 


3. Handbook Validation with CO CDRS: 


a. CO CORs will be assembled for 90 minutes in a room protected fran 
distractions. 
b. cach © CDR should have at least two pencils. 


c. The room should be equipped with a table for all company ccnmanders 
and an overhead projector for the initial briefing. 


d. Validation Schedule with CO Cars: 
(1) Thesis introduction (15 min) 


(2) Handbook explanation (15 min). 
(3) Completion of Handbooks by CO CDRs (60 min) 


e. Evaluation of CO CDR results and Determination of Solution Range & 
Varlance: 


(1) Select only those Handbooks of CO CDRs rated by their BN CDR as 
above average or outstanding. 


(2) Eliminate individual competency mateix scores which are not confirmed 


by BN CDR, that is, if CO CDR indicates he is strong in a given competency 
but the 3N CDR indicates he is weak in the same competency. 
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(3) List the remaining matrix scores by competency indicating the 
solution range. 


(4) Variance determination is a subjective call based upon the 
breath of the solution range. Narrow solution range may have "Q" 
variance and broad solution range competencies may have up to a 
"2" variance. In the case where only "1" behavior is indicated "0" 
will always be the variance. 

4, Battalion Commander Validation Interviews: 
a. Interview Format: 


(1) Thesis overview with objectives, confidentiality and mechanism 
for referring to CO CDRs explained. 


(2) Personalized competency model for CO CDR role: 


~ competency identification using competency listing 
- questions 


(3) EN COR profile of CO CDRs 

(4) BN CDR identification of CO CDR «xmetency strengths and weaknesses 
b. Evaluation of BN CDR Input: . 

(1) The BN COR's model will be added to the senior interview results. 


(2) The BN CDR*s profile of his CO CDRs will be used to determine which 
CO CDR Handbeoks will be used for validation. 


(3) The BN CDR will be given a series of sheets with each competency 
anc the corresponding definitions in the Handbook. He will be asked to 
put an "S" for a strength, a "W" for a weakmess or a "N™ for neither. 
9. Caution: 


(1) In the case where there is an obvious personality eonflict the handbook 
input will be discounted. 


(2) Incomplete responses will be discounted. 
(3) No unit designations will be mentioned in the Thesis (only Div 


(4) If the BN COR has observed the CO CDR for less than two months ask 
the BN CDR if he feels that his rating will be accurate. 


(3) Write the company letter designator on the face of the company 
commander's handbook. 
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Subject: Battalion Commander's Profile of Company Commanders 


Battalion: 





1. Purpose: This instrument is essential to the validation of the 
CO CDR input. Results will he used to ascertain how to best interpret 
each CO CDRts competency ratings. 


2. Directions: Please refer to your company commanders using the 
company designator, that is, A Company, B Company etc. Write the 
appropriate response for each company commander in both columns 
A and B in-accordance-with the following: 


Coiumn A: Rank all five: (5) company commanders. Ne ties 
&@llowed. Write a "1" for your best company commander 
and a "S" for your 5th ranked company commander. * 

Column 8: Rank each company commander in-accordance-with one 
of the following phrases. Write the corresponding 
letter in column B beside the appropriate company 
letter. 


(a) He is amongst the outstanding CO CDRs I have 
observed during my career. 


(Db) He is amongst the above average CO CDRs I have 
observed during my career. 


(c) He is an average CO CDR when compared to all 
CO CDRs I have observed during my career. 


(d) He is a below average CO CDR when compared with 
all CO CDRs I have observed during my career. 


COMPANY COLUMN "A" COLCIN: “5 


* We are only looking at current performance and NOT potential. 
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Bection B (Fort Carson Validation) 


Battalion commander profiles of company commanders 


COLUMN A 
co 1ST BN 2ND_ BN 3RD BN 
4 3 1 4 
= 2 2 1 
4 N/A 3 3 
ae 1 5 2 
nite 4 4 5 
COLUMN B 
co 1ST BN 2ND_ BN 3RD BN 
A C A € 
B c A A 
C N/A A B 
es A B A 
HHC D B C 
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Subject: Battalion Commander Identification of CO CDR Strengths & Weaknesses 
Battalion: 





1. Purpose: To confirm CO CDR self-assessments. A confirmed strength. or 
weakness will be included in the final Self-Assessment Document. Conflicts 
with perceptions will be negated from the data base. 


2. Directions: 


(a) Your CO CDRs will/have take(n) the Pre-Command Self-Assessment Handbook. 
They will/have indicate(d) the IMPORTANCE and FREQUENCY of execution of 
a number of behaviors during the course of the performance of their duties. 
You should now validate their self-assessment. 


(b) Company commanders will be identified only by the letter name of 
their company. 


(c) Read through the competency definitions and then write one of the 
following letters to indicate how you perceive this campetency/behavior 
for the cesignated CO CIR: 


ws" for a strength 
pt for a weakness 
"NN" for neither a strength nor a wealmess 


(d) There are 25 competencies. Please use the same directions for all 
competencies. 


3. Competency listing: 
OG) EST ECLivVELY*USES FESOURCES: 
* matches people and jobs to get best performance 


ole 
o 


defines problems, outcomes as significant cost/savings in resources 


oF 


expresses displeasure to specific individuals when time/effort is 
clearly wasted 


* considers trade-offs between task requirements and people's morale 
A gS 
HHC 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


PLANS AND ORGANIZES 


* develops methods to keep track of tasks, progress (prepares an 
action plan) 


organizes and schedules people, material or activities in new ways 
to accomplish a task 


* identifies action steps, resources and obstacles involved in 
reaching an objective 


* thinks things through systematically ahead of time (at least 3 
steps are taken) and ne ranks the alternative courses of action 


A CS 


HHC 


TAKES INITIATIVE 
* takes action beyond what is necessarily called for 
* uses imaginative or unusual means to overcome an obstacle 


* resourceful and persistent 


oe 


adapts quickly to changing circumstances 


enticipates to situations, rather than reacting to them 


A CS 
B a gist ees 
C 


MANAGES TO STANDARDS 
* strives for precision around mission accomplishment 
* keeps track of a work process by seeking information on its progress 


* requires additional effort frem others when mission related standards 
are not met 


* makes effort to surpass existing mission standards 


A CS 
B HHC 
Cc 
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(3) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


SETS GOALS & PERFORMANCS STANDARDS 


* establishes specific goals 


te 
eo 


sets deadlines for tasks" performance 


vs 


is concerned with standards and task performance 


A ins. CS 
B HHC 
c 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


* expresses belief in own expertise 


or 


describes self as a star/expert 


* compares self favorably to others 


eee cS 
—— BHC es 

C —an 

RESPONSIBLE 


* tends to assume responsibility for own actions or areas over 
which he has authority 


A CS 


B HHC 


— Se SS SS 


C 


JOB INVOLVMENT 


* makes personal sacrifice for professional gain as amy officer 
(stays the course) 


* works on own knowledge and skill development 
* pinch hits for others when necessary to get the job done 


he 
ot 


expresses enthusiasm for past or prospective challenges 


A et: CS 
B HHC 
Bs 
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(2) TOLERANCE FOR STRESS 
* stability of performance under pressure and opposition 
* actions influenced by Limited time constraints 


* displays a confident calmness in looks and behavior during 
Situations which are stressful 


A Gs 
B RHC 
C 


CQ EL EXTBiLITyY 
* when faced with barriers or obstacies to mission accomplishment 
he can respond with different arguments, techniques or leadership 
styles to achieve the goal 


* ability to adapt to new or changing~situations 


S00 ea 
Bo F 
C ee 

(11) DECISIVE 


ae 
ow 


readiness to make decisions, take action or commit one~self 


A = Co 
B HHC 
C 


(12) TEAM BUILDING 
* communicates the need for cooperation 


* acts to create symbols and rituals for group identity, pride 
and team development 


* organizes teamwork for important non~-rountine tasks that require 
cooperation between individuals and among work groups 
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page 9 
(13) ASSERTIVE 


* takes charge of situation and guides effort to solution 


es (CS) 
C —e 
(14) ENERGY 


* quick, active, full of pep, vigoreus 

* throws himself into everything he dces 
ne CO 
B HHC 


7) 


<< 


(15) SELF-CONTROL 
* holds back an impulse to say or do something inappropriate 
* does not show anger under attack 


* makes decision only after identifying and weighting all the facts 


A Bae x. CS 
B a: 
c 


(16) DELEGATES 
* uses chain-of-command to get subordinates to share in task accomplishment 


* through methods other than direct orders, encourages people to seek 
task-management responsibility 

* clearly assigns authority to others for task accomplishment 

A (es 


HHC 
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page 


aw) 


(18) 


<9) 


DEVELOPS SUBORDINATES 
* expresses enthusiasm for training 
* provides information and encouragement necessary to get jcb done 


* coaches by making-training opportunities, expert help and other 
resources available to subordinates 


* assigns tasks to subordinates with explicitly stated goals 
of developing others' abilities or self-image 


A oS 


mmm TTT 


B HHC 


C 


APPLIES REWARDS EQUITABLY 


ole 
ae 


offically recognizes people for their accomplishments 


* does everything possible to see that deserving individuals 
are rewarded appropriately 


* provides positive feedback to people on their performance 
of a specific task 


ees = CS 
Bo HC 
C —— es 

REALISTIC POSITIVE REGARD 


* expresses concern when subordinates are not respected, rewarded 
or thanked 


* attempts to comfort and watch-out for the welfare of subordinates 
* goes out of way to help subordinates solve personal problems 
A gS 


SHC 
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page 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


7 


DiseL-LaiNES 
* holds subordinates accountable and gives appropriate discipline 


* provides negative feedback to subordinates on inappropriate 
appearance, bdDehavior or performance 








A CS 
B HHC 
C 





LISTENING SKILLS 


* receives many orders orally which must be properly applied 
in decision making process 


* ability to extract relevant information in oral communication 
A CS 


B HHG .. 

C 

DIAGNOSTIC UNDERSTANDING 

* states another person's perspective in a disagreement 
* recognizes patterns in situations and behaviors 


* gives articulated and plausible explanation of why people 
behave in certain ways 














A of 

B HHC 
fe 

CONCEPTUALIZES 


* analyzes information about a situation by comparing what 
eXlsts now with what ideally should exist, in order to 
develop an Overall plan of action 

* rigorously searches for and identifies the available facts 


* organizes facts and draws realistic inferences 


ae 
B HHC 
a 
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Pre-Command Self-Assessment Handbook 1983 Competency Range Validation 
(24) JUDGMENT 


* ability to make rational and realistic decisions based upon 
factual information and consideration of organization resources 


* considers quality of the decision 


ee ess, 
Bo ss FHC 
c ne 

(25) CREATIVE 


* espouses original ideas and applications 


* demonstrates ability to create 


A ake. cS ee 
B HHC 
ee 
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Section B (Fort Carson Validation) 


! 


Data summary of Battalion Commander input 


ee eC oe HC Ae wooo CS JHC 


ees = © 7 CS ° HHC 


N 


ee oe SETS) 
bf SS 
W 


S 
W 
S 
S 
S 
N 
S 
S 
N 


Saeco | ON 


5 Ss Ss WwW 


W 


N 
S 


S 
W 


So aes 


N sS WwW 
So ee N 
Sows. S 


S 


S 
S 
S 
S 
S 


W N SS3e5-.S 
W 


W 


N 8S 


4 


SS Ss 
SES) Sauer: 
5) some ao 
STS ee gers) 
Ww S N 


Saou eon. 
Sa eS 


Seo io 


N 
N 


W 


S 


W 
Soo aoe 
W 


> o ao 


S 
S 


N S N 8 
So fo 8 


N 


W 


W 


W 


re S 85 


a 


S 
W 


W 


S 8 


Ss) 


iz) N S W SSS as SoS Bs 
Ns ase N 


6) Sa 
14 S 8 


S 


5 oreo) S 
Neo ses) °S 


S 
S 
W 
W 
N 
N 
S 
N 
N 


N 
N 
S 
N 
N 
N 
N 


S 
S 
S 


So gon Ss 
Ss S Ss WwW 
> Ss & 

NOS aon 


Seo wo 2 1S 
Soo. 
N S WN S$ 
Sige S| Seater. 
5. oe 35. -S 


N 
16 N N 


I> 3S 
ibe 


W 


S 8 


S 


Ww W S 8 


ta N Ss 
i) Ser: 


Do) Bom 


Ww SS 3S W 


Ns Bie N 
SSS Fh 
NS Soe 


N 


N 
“eS 8S 
we 5 s 
Zo 5 #8 
24 8S 8 
25 N N 


20 N 


S 


Sa eo.e sos VS 


S 
N 
W 


W 


N 


S 
S 
S 
S 


Sogo So So 


N 
W 


Sos S 


W 


5 F555 
5 fom ao 


Sao co) OS 


S 
W 


Seeo om o 


57S) iS. ay 
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Section B (Fort Carson Validation) 


Data summary of company commander input: 


eo) CDR 


© onronorwte w NY 


CN ne oO 
OO WNDU PWD YH HF O 


I 


E4 
D4 
C3 
bs 
CZ 
ES 
C4 
D4 
IBS) 
D4 
D4 
D5 
E5 
CZ 
E4 
E4 
D4 
D3 
D4 
D3 


ES 
D4 
EO 
K4 
D4 
EO 
ES 
E3 
EO 
DS 
ES 
joe) 
K4 
EO 
ES 
K3 
ES 
K4 
D5 
D4 


D4 
D4 
C3 
DS 
C4 
| Its) 
C3 
C4 
K4 
C4 
C3 
C4 
K4 
D4 
D4 
K4 
R4 
E4 
C3 
E4 


D4 
E3 
Dis 
D4 
C3 
ES 
K4 
D4 
K4 
C3 
D4 
K4 
D3 
K4 
D3 
K4 
D4 
C3 
D4 
C3 
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K3 
C3 
K4 
D3 
C2 
ES 
DY: 
ES 
K4 
D4 
E3 
D4 
E3 
D3 
ES 
ES 
E3 
K4 
E3 
E4 


Phase I 


K4 
C4 
D4 
E3 
D4 
K4 
D3 
D4 
D4 
K4 
k4 
D5 
E4 
E3 
K4 
K4 
K3 
E3 
D4 
D3 


E4 
D3 


Gs 
D3 
DS 
D4 


Ds 
ES 


EOS 
K4 
ES 


C4 
C4 
k4 


EO 
D4 
K4 
K4 
C3 
ES 


D4 
D3 
4 
1: 
K4 


D3 


D5 





Section B (Fort Carson Validation) 


Data summary of company commander input: 


weep 


m CG bh 


oO @oOnN Oo UI 


10 
aE 
12 
166: 


a 


Ds 
D4 
D4 
K3 
K4 
D4 
Bl 
C4 
KO 
K4 
K4 
D4 
Bul 


K4 
K3 
C3 
ES 
ES 
K4 
E2 
K4 
ES 
K4 
K4 
ES 
K3 


E4 
C2 
CZ 
K3 
C3 
D3 
B2 
k4 
ES 
K4 
K4 
C3 
A2 


C3 
D4 
C4 
ES 
K3 
C3 
C3 
K4 
ES 
D3 
D4 
K4 
ES 
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C3 
C2 
ES 
k4 
D4 
K3 
B2 
E4 
ES 
ES 
K4 
D4 
D4 


ES 
EO 
D3 
ES 
k4 
ES 
D3 
KS 
K4 
ES 
E3 
K4 
C3 


Phase II 


D3 
D3 
k4 
K3 
K4 
D4 
C2 
D3 
K4 
K4 
K3 
D3 
D4 


EO 
EKO 


D4 


C3 
D3 


ES 


ES 
KS 


C4 
ES 
D3 
E3 


D4 
C3 
E3 
k3 


K4 
D3 
D4 





Seceuron 8B (Fort Carson Validation) 


Data summary of company commander input: 


© CDR 
i 


2 


iho) 


a 
D4 
D3 
C3 
C2 
C3 
K4 
D4 
k4 
D4 


B4 


E5 


K4 


C3 


15 


D4 


C3 


k4 


ES 


DS 


C4 


KS 


D4 


C4 


1D 


C3 


ES 


D4 


KS 


D4 


C4 


OS: 
D4 
KO 
D4 
D3 
K4 
D4 
ES 
he. 


K4 
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D4 


C4 


K4 


C4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


Ca 


DS 


DS 


Gs 


B2 


B2 


K4 


Ee 


1S: 


Ds 


K4 


Phase III 


D4 


D4 


Bis: 


D4 


D3 


D4 


D4 


k4 


k4 


D4 


3 


Di. 


C2 


D4 


C3 


K4 


D4 





Section B (Fort Carson Validation) 


Data summary of company commander input: 


ceTeDR 


1 


10 


lg 


12 


13 


14 


15 


IS 


1 


1 


D4 


D4 


D3 


D4 


EO 


D3 


D3 


k4 


D4 


C4 


D3 


D3 


DS 


C4 


ES 


K4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


C2 


EO 


ES 


K2 


D4 


EO 


K4 


k4 


D3 


KO 


K4 


ES 


K2 


k4 


ES 


4 


ES 


C2 


ES 


EO 


EO 


D4 


D3 


D4 


4 


D3 


D4 


C3 


ES 


EO 


K4 


ES 
D4 
D3 
k4 
D4 
K3 
E3 
K4 
D4 
C3 
D4 
D3 
K4 
C3 
D4 
K4 


D4 


293 


ES 


K4 


D4 


D4 


h4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


€2 


Ko 


KO 


EO 


K4 


k4 


K4 


K4 


D3 


D3 


ES 


D3 


D4 


D3 


C2 


K4 


KO 


4 


ES 


Phase IV 


D3 


4 


K4 


K4 


K3 


E4 


E3 


K4 


D4 


D3 


C3 


D4 


D4 


k4 


D4 


E4 


D4 


K3 


E3 


C3 


E3 


K3 


E3 


K4 


K2 


E3 


K4 


K4 


D3 


K4 


K4 


C4 


D4 


D3 


D3 


D3 


EO 


E4 


K4 


D3 


C4 


C4 


E3 


K4 





Sectiom > CFort Carson Validation) 


Data summary of company commander input: 


CO CDR 
1 


2 


~] ©) Ol 


00 


LO 


1 
C3 
B2 
ES 
D3 
C3 
C3 
D3 
D3 
B2 


D3 


EO 
B2 
ES 
KS 
D4 
K3 
K4 
ES 
K4 


ES 


K4 


C2 


E4 


D3 


Bs 


Dyes 


D3 


C3 


C2 


C3 


E4 


C3 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


D3 


E3 


D3 


K4 
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D4 


D3 


K4 


D3 


D4 


C3 


D4 


D4 


CP 


D4 


D4 


C2 


K4 


C2 


E4 


D3 


D4 


ES 


C2 


D4 


Phase V 


E3 


D4 


E4 


D3 


D3 


D3 


C3 


CS 


D4 


K4 


Sul 


K4 


D4 


D3 


C3 


D4 


C3 


B2 


K4 


E4 


ES 


DS 





Saeeens CUBED DATA CHECK 

The following is the data accumulated from ten CAS Cubed 
students who participated in the validation process in 
August 1983. The materials included are: (1) a copy of the 
cover letter which accompanied each handbook, (2) the com- 
piled matrix scores by phase and (3) a summary of the 


adjustments made to the 4th ID(M) data. 
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Zoe by EoS3 
Subject: Company Commander Competency Assessment 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


I am an infantry officer working on a thesis entitled "Com- 
pany Commander Competency Assessment." The end product of 

my research will be a self-assessment instrument for officers 
who will command companies. The objective of the instrument 
is to assist the officer with the identification of competency 
strengths and weaknesses. It will then guide the officer in 
the preparation of the plan to strengthen his weaknesses. 


Over the past six months I have generated a "success" oriented 
competency model for the role of the company commander. My 
data sources include a company commander questionnaire, 
numerous interviews with battalion and brigade commanders 

and a battalion commander workshop. 


The attached Pre-Command Self-Assessment Handbook 1983 is 
the "draft" of Parts I-III of a five part instrument. Part I 
explains the organization and the focus of the instrument. 


To validate the instrument it is important that I establish 
reliable competency parameters. In order to do this I will 
visit Fort Carson (4th ID(M)), 4-7 Aug 1983, to administer 
the instrument to current company commanders. (They will 
validate how important and how frequent each behavior is 

to success in command. ) 


As a check of my Fort Carson findings I have asked the opera- 
tions officer for CAS% to invite ten (10) combat arms student 
officers, all previous company commanders, to take the 
instrument. The completed handbooks will then be returned 

to me without any reference to the participant. 


I appreciate your willingness to participate in this project. 
Copies of the final result will be mailed to CAS? this fall. 


Sincerely, 


ROBERT L. MAGINNIS 
Capecailn,) intancry 
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Section C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Data summary of CAS Cubed student input: 


STUDENT 
a 


2 


10 
ge 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
iS. 


20 


il 


K4 


D3 


C4 


C4 


Co 


DS 


D4 


D4 


EO 


EO 


ES 


D4 


ES 


D4 


D4 


D4 


KO 


C4 


C4 


C2 


jks) 


D4 


KS 


K4 


D3 


KS 


K4 


K4 


K4 


D3 


K4 


E3 


D3 


K4 


KOS 


KO 


EO 


K4 


D4 


K4 


K4 
D4 
EO 
D4 
KO 
KO 
D4 


KO 


C3 
D4 
K4 
D4 
ES 
K4 
K4 
KS 
KO 
DS 


D4 


C4 
C3 
D4 
D3 
B3 
Eo 
C3 
K4 
Do 
C4 
E4 
C3 
D4 
Do 
E3 
K4 
Do 
C3 
DO 


K2 
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DS 


C4 


D4 


D4 


C3 


E4 


C4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


C4 


B4 


C2 


D4 


K4 


C4 


D4 


D4 


C3 


D4 


D3 


C3 


K4 


D4 


B2 


D4 


D3 


K4 


D4 


C3 


D3 


C4 


D4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


Phase I 

CG 8 
E4 C3 
C3 D4 
D4 E5 
E4 D4 
E4 C3 
ES ES 
C2 D4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
C3 D4 
E4 ES 
C3 D4 
D5 D4 
ES D4 
ES B4 
E4 D4 
ES ES 
E4 ES 
Ds D4 
D4 - 


D4 


D4 


ES 


D3 


C3 


D4 


Do 


K4 


E4 


D4 


D4 


ES 


KO 


D4 


E3 


D4 


ES 


D3 


D4 


D4 


10 


D4 


K4 


D4 


ES 


D4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


vs 


k4 


C3 


C3 


KO 


EO 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


C3 





Peerton C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Data summary of CAS Cubed student input: Phase III 


STUDENT 
af 


2 


10 
11 
12 


1G 


L 


D4 


D4 


D3 


ES 


D4 


C3 


C3 


E4 


ES 


ES 


ES 


D4 


C4 


Z 


EOD 


ES 


K4 


ES 


E4 


K4 


D3 


K4 


ES 


ES 


ES 


K4 


C3 


3 
D4 
oS: 
K4 
D3 
D4 
ES 
CS 
C3 
KO 
K4 
K4 
Eo 


C4 


+ 


Bo 


D3 


Cs 


D3 


E4 


| Shee 


B2 


E4 


Co 


Jee 


D4 


ES 


BS 


o 
C3 
BJS) 
C3 
DO 
K4 
D4 
B2 
DS 
ES 
DS 
DS 
C3 


B2 
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6 
D4 
C3 
C3 
C4 
D3 
C3 
B2 
E4 
EO 
D3 
E4 
D4 


D4 


7 
B2 
K4 
C3 
ES 
K4 
Ce 
Bl 
D4 


ES 


E5_ 


K4 


D4 


Bud 


8 
D4 
C3 
D4 
ES 
D4 
D4 
B2 
D4 
ES 
D4 
ES 
D4 


B2 


g 
D4 
Oe 
C3 
D4 
E3 
ES 
Bl 
DZ 
D4 


K4 


E3_ 


D3 


C3 


IL, 
D4 
D4 
D4 
E4 
D4 
C3 
B2 


Ce 


EO 


D4 


D4 


B2 


e 





Section C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Data summary of CAS Cubed student input: 


STUDENT 


ue 


2 


10 


a 


K4 


DS) 


Bs: 


E4 


D4 


E3 


E4 


ES 


D4 


DS) 


ES 
B3 
ES 
C8 
ES 
H4 
ES 
K4 
E4 


Oe 


E4 


D3 


D4 


D4 


ES 


E4 


E4 


ES 


ES 


D4 


ES 


E4 


C3 


B3 


B3 


ES 


E4 


D4 


4 


D4 


Os 
DiS 
OS) 
D3 
D3 
D4 
4 
D4 
cS 


D3 


2909 


ES 


D4 


C4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


K4 


ES 


D4 


D3 


ES 


E4 


D4 


E4 


C4 


E4 


E4 


4 


D4 


D4 


Phase III 

8 a 
D4 D3 
D4 D3 
ES D4 
Cs Ds 
D4 Gs 
ES D3 
D4 D4 
D4 E4 
D4 E3 
D4 E4 


BLO) 


D4 


D4 


EO 


Oe 


Gs 


K4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


D4 





section C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Data summary of CAS Cubed student input: 


STUDENT 
1 


2 


10 
338 
12 
LS 
14 
15 
16 


17 


1 


ES 


ES 


DS 


D5 


DS 


ES 


ES 


ES 


DS 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


D4 


D4 


D4 


ES 


ES 


ES 


E3 


ES 


ES 


ES 


ES 


E4 


ES 


E4 


E4 


ES 


E4 


E4 


ES 


Ko 


ES 


DS 


ES 


E4 


ES 


E4 


E4 


ES 


EO 


E4 


DS 


E4 


ES 


D4 


E4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


E4 


Dis 


E4 


JB)S: 


D3 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


C3 


D2 


DS 


C3 


E3 


C2 


D4 
ES 
D3 
D4 
D3 
E4 
E4 
E3 
C3 
ES 
D3 
C3 
D3 
D3 
D3 
D4 


D4 
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E4 


D4 


E4 


C4 


D4 


D3 


K4 


ES 


D3 


D4 


D4 


C3 


C3 


C2 


ES 


E4 


E4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


ES 


ES 


E4 


E4 


E4 


D3 


C3 


E4 


E4 


EO 


Phase IV 

8 9 
D4 D4 
D4 E3 
E4 E4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
B4 D4 
E4 D3 
ES D4 
D4 D4 
“D4 D4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
D4 D4 
E4 ES 
D4 D4 


10 


ES 


E4 


ES 


D4 


ES 


ES 


E4 


EO 


E4 


ES 


ES 


E4 


ES 


ES 


D4 


C3 


ES 








Section C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Data summary of CAS Cubed studnet input: 


STUDENT 
ie 


2 


10 


1 


C3 


cS 


ES 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


ES 


Gs 


D4 


E4 


K4 


K4 


K4 


hee 


Ko 


1S, 


D4 


ES 


K4 


D4 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


Eo 


ES 


C3 


ES 


ES 


Cs 


K4 


Ds 


D4 


C4 


D4 


K4 


Irs: 


E4 


D4 
Ds: 
D4 
Ds: 
D4 
IDS: 
C3 
Ds 
C3 


D3 


Zon 


D4 


B2 


D4 


OS) 


D4 


B2 


iD 


D4 


Gs 


D4 


K4 


D2 


K4 


C3 


D4 


D4 


K4 


K4 


Cr: 


D4 


Phase V 


D4 


ES 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


K4 


D4 


D4 


D3 


Dy) 


D4 


D4 


D4 


10 
C3 
ES 
Eo 


K4 


BS 


ES 


Ko 


D4 


K4 





Section C (CAS Cubed Data Check) 


Bayjustments to Solution Ranges based on CAS Cubed input 


10. 


al 


Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 
Phase 


Phase 


ICs 


lise 


igs 


ilies 


less 


plete. 


Ae: 


ey: 


IWS 


yes 


ee 


ace (ny osGy, 
ACPAVITY 
ACT Vaary, 


ac taliw sige, 


#3--adjusted up to D3-5,E3-5 
#12--adjusted down to C3-5,D3-5,E3-5 
#14--adjusted up to D3-5,E3-5 


#16--adjusted down to D4-5,E4-5 


activity #4--adjusted down to D3-5,E3-5 


activity #4--adjusted up to C3-5,D3-5,E3-5 


activity #8--adjusted down to D4-5,E4-5 


activity #4--adjusted up to D3-5,E3-5 


activity #13--adjusted down to D3-5,E3-5 


activity #15--adjusted down to D4-5,E4-5 


ab yale ey 


#8--adjusted up to D3-5,E3-5 
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APPENDIX E 


OTHER COMPETENCY BASED MODELS 


Numerous competency based models have been constructed 


by civilian contractors. Some of these models are listed in 


this appendix. They are representative of the many in both 


the public and private sectors. The titles for the enclosed 


models are: 


a) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


American Management Association model for "the 
manager" 


4th Inf Div (Mech) LEAD model for "the 
commander 


McBer & Co. model for Army Junior Officers 


McBer & Co. model for Human Resource Management 
Specialist with OSDP responsibilities 


McBer & Co. model for the company officer cadre at 
Naval Officer Training sites 


McBer & Co. model for professional development 
Micorructors (Naval officer training) 
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Model: Evarts, Harry F., Institute for Management Competency, 


American Management Association, 1982. Extracted from 
"An Experimental Approach to Developing Managerial 
Competencies" 


SKILL COMPETENCY DESCRIPTORS 


GOAL AND ACTION MANAGEMENT CLUSTER--This cluster deals with 
the manager's initiative, image, problem-solving skills, and 
goal orientation. 


* Efficiency Orientation--The ability to be concerned 
with doing something better using efficient methods, 
realistic goals and standards of excellence. 


* Proactivity--The ability to want to take action to 
accomplish something, such as solving problems, over- 
coming obstacles, achieving goals. 


* Concern with Impact--The ability to have a need to 
persuade others and to uphold the image and reputation 
of the organization. 


Paouenostte USe or Comeepts—-—The ability to use 


existing concepts or patterns to explain or to in- 
terpret an assortment of information. 


DIRECTING SUBORDINATES CLUSTER--This cluster involves a mana- 
ger's freedom of expression both in times of giving directives 
and orders, as well as giving feedback to help develop 
Subordinates. 


* Use of Unilateral Power--The ability to give directives 
and to obtain compliance. 


[herve topime Others--The ability to give others perfor- 
mance feedback to help them improve their performance. 


* Spontaneity--The ability to express oneself freely 
and easily. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT CLUSTER--Managers with these 
competencies have positive expectations about others; have 
realistic views of themselves; build networks or coalitions 
with others to accomplish tasks; and stimulate cooperation 
and pride in work groups. 
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Model: American Management Association 


Use of Socialized Power--The ability to influence 
others through group effort. 


Managing Group Process--The ability to stimulate 


others to work effectively together in group settings. 


Positive Regard--The ability to express a belief 
in others' ability to perform and to improve. 


Bowe Mala OB jeerivity-—the ability to be relatively 
objective about others' views and not limited by 


subjectivity. 


Accurate Self-Assessment--The ability to appraise 
one's strengths and weaknesses realistically. 


Self-Control--The ability to subordinate one's 
personal needs or desires to organizational welfare. 


Syenonasand Adaptabllaty—-—Ihe ability to sustain 


long hours of work and to be flexible in adapting to 
change. 


LEADERSHIP CLUSTER--This cluster represents a manager's 
ability to discern the key issues, patterns, or objectives 
in an organization, and to then conduct him or herself and 
communicate in a strong fashion. 


* 


* 


Self-Confidence--The ability to express confidence 
and to be decisive. 


Conceptualization--The ability to identify new 
concepts or to recognize new patterns in an assortment 
OLwatormation. 


Logical Thought--The ability to understand cause-and- 
effect relationships and to arrange events in a causal 
sequence. 


Use of Oral Presentation--The ability to make effective 
verbal presentations. 
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Model: 4th Infantry Division (Mechanized) LEAD model for 
the Army Company Commander 


* Oral Communication Skill--Effectiveness of expression 
in individual or group situations (includes verbal and 
non-verbal communication). 


* Listening Skill--Ability to extract relevant informa- 
tion in oral communication. The willingness to listen 
to and remain aware of the special problems of others. 


* Tolerance for Stress--Stability of performance under 
pressure and opposition. 


* Flexibility--Ability to adapt to new or changing 
Situations. 


* Initiative--Actively influencing events rather than 
passively accepting existing procedures. Takes action 
beyond what is necessarily called for. Originates 
actions rather than just responding to events. 


eerie ana OLeanmgabiOn—--Abllaty to effectively 


establish an appropriate course of action for self 
and/or others to accomplish a specific goal, make 
proper assignments of personnel, and appropriate use 
of resources. 


* Judgment—--Ability to make rational and realistic deci- 
Sions which are based on logical assumptions and which 
reflect factual information and consideration of 
organizational resources. Considers quality of the 
decision « 


* Decisiveness--Readiness to make decisions, take action, 
or commit oneself. 


oo Mer wieton—-—-Abi li ty tO suri zeasubordinates effectively. 
Allocating decision-making authority and fact-finding 
responsibilities to the appropriate subordinates. 


* Management Control--Skill in establishing procedures to 
monitor or regulate processes, tasks, or assignments 
delegated to others. Involves keeping track of and 
following up on delegated duties and projects. 


* Leadership--Utilization of appropriate interpersonal 
Styles and methods in guiding individuals or groups 
toward task accomplishment. Deals with interpersonal 
skills rather than position power. 
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Model: McBer & Company model, provided to the U.S. Army under 


contract number MDA903-79-0-0666; authored by Cullen, 


Bernard J., Klemp, George O. Jr. and Mansfield, Richard 
S. 


Title: Competency Model of the Army Junior Officer 


Competencies: 


Ie 


Concern for Efficiency: 
* expresses annoyance at things that slow tasks 


* expresses displeasure to specific people when time 
or effort is wasted 


* defines problems or outcomes as significant costs 
or savings in resources 


* explicitly mentions doing something faster or more 
efficiency 


Planning 

* sets priorities 

* develops methods to keep track of tasks' progress 
* thinks things through systematically ahead of time 
Initiative 


* uses imaginative or other unusual means to overcome an 
obstacle 


* develops innovative strategies to accomplish a mission 
* builds and uses personal contacts to solve problems 

* persists in order to overcome obstacles 

Concern for Standards 

* makes an effort to Surpass existing mission standards 
* strives for precision in mission accomplishment 


* rejects substandard performance in mission-related 
activities 


* requires additional effort from others when mission- 
related standards are not met 
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* 


* 


Systematically monitors the performance of subor- 
dinates 


takes steps to ensure that subordinates master 
mission-related tasks and materials 


Self-confidence 


* 


x 


* 


expresses belief in own expertise 
describes self as a star 


compares self favorably with others 


Job involvement 


* 


* 


* 


makes personal sacrifices for professional gain as an 
Army officer 


works on own knowledge and skill development 
expresses enthusiasm for past or future challenges 
pinch-hits for others when necessary to get job done 


puts in very long hours to get job done 


Persuading others 


* 


* 


* 


uses knowledge of regulations to support a position 
uses technical expertise to persuade 


uses two or more reasons in order to persuade 


Willingness to confront others 


*x 


defends his or her actions against others' criticisms 


* stands up to others for what he or she believes in 

* resists encroachment on his or her area of responsi- 
jayshaloliesss 

Forcefulness 

* pulls rank to overcome resistance 


* coerces when necessary 
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WO 


op ee 


Bes 


* 


x 


manipulates situations and people 


deliberately takes advantage of position and 
symbolic power 


Concern with image 


* 


* 


describes people's perceptions of him or her 


discusses impact of own behavior on attitudes and 
behavior of others 


discusses the power implications of situations 


keeps superiors informed, so that they are not 
embarrassed 


shows awareness of people's interpretation of 
behavior 


Concern for clarity 


* 


k 


* 


on 


uses material aids to increase audience's understanding 


issues instructions and systematically reviews proce- 
dures 


asks subordinates to repeat instructions, to be sure 
they understand them 


demands or develops adequate channels of communication 


probes for information to clarify a problem 


Understanding people, situations, and data 


x 


gives clear, reasonable explanations of why people 
behave in certain ways 


describes a personal experience to communicate that 
he or she understands 


states another person's viewpoint in a disagreement 
recognizes patterns in situations and behaviors 


analyzes information for differences between "real" 
ands ideal" 
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oe 


14. 


Positive attitude toward subordinates 


* 


* 


sees to the comfort and welfare of troops 


expresses concern when subordinates are not 
respected, rewarded, or thanked 


goes out of way to help subordinates solve 
personal problems 


rewards troops for a good job 


acknowledges people's contributions to success 
(gives credit where it is due) 


expresses confidence in subordinates! ability to 
do well 


demonstrates willingness to learn from subordinates 


makes a realistic assessment of what the individual 
is capable of, and avoids unfair blame 


Developing subordinates 


* 


*K 


expresses enthusiasm for training 


assigns tasks to subordinates with the stated 
purpose of developing their skills or self-image 


sets an example 
sives specific feedback on performance 


gives subordinates some freedom to decide how to 
accomplish tasks 
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Title: Competency Model for Human Resource Management 
a“! with OSDP responsibilities by McBer & 
1. Achievement Cluster 
a. Self-confidence 
* Expresses confidence in own ability 
* Wants to be in charge of lessons or programs 


* Solicits feedback 


* Confronts a superior or peer on a substantive 
or procedural issue 


b. Concern for Quality and Standards 


* Talks about need for improvements in program or 
course 


* Expresses dissatisfaction with substandard 
programs or performance. 


Ge Initiative 


* Takes on projects or responsibilities without 
being told to do so 


* Solicits and disseminates information on foreign 
ewivures 


d. Results Orientation 


* Spontaneously mentions specific effects of own 
projects or actions 


* Weighs alternative strategies or actions in 


terms of their potential success in effecting a 
desired outcome 


ee Plane sand Organizing 


* Lists three or more steps to be taken in connec- 
tion with a project 


* Sets priorities among steps to be taken 
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Diagnostic Ability Cluster 


ae 


Conceptualizing 


* Relates an individual observation to a larger 
conceptual framework 


* Detects a pattern in two or more observations 
or Situations 


Diagnostic Ability 
* Identifies specific learnings from past mistakes 


* Sees the larger significance of mundane actions 
Or Siltuavions 


Nonverbal Sensitivity 


* Notices and interprets nonverbal signs of plea- 
sure, anger, interest, boredom, etc. 


Influence Cluster 


Ae 


Political Awareness 


* Expresses need to establish own credibility 


* Expresses concern for getting support from Navy 
higher-ups 


* Tdentifies key people in the power structure 
affecting ODSP programs 


* Asks others to register support for a program 


Influence 


* Appeals to the command interests of commanding 
officers (increased retention, decreased negative 
incidents, etc.) 


* Appeals to superiors in the chain of command for 
assistance 


* Builds sense of "ownership" of program in clients 
* Uses authority to force cooperation from the 


bureaucracy 
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Cc. Marketing OriLens ab 1on 


* Expresses belief in the value of the services he 
or she offers 
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tat le: 


The Competency Model for the Company Officer 


source: Extracted from "The Competency Model for Officer 


Source School Instructors" Task Order EG-50 Contract 
# NOO600-78-D-0564, B.J. Cullen and Stephen F. 
Neubert, McBer & Co., 137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Achievement Orientation Cluster 


* 


Sets High Performance Standards: defined as 
demonstrating, communicating, and enforcing high 
performance standards for both self and others 


Focuses on Results: defined as an emphasis on the 
level of performance of an activity 


Takes Initiative: defined as a readiness to take 
actions not automatically demanded by the situation 


Assesses Self Accurately: defined as a readiness to 
reflect on and correct own performance 


Developing Others Cluster 


2 


Delegates: defined as the assignment of duties and 
responsibilities for the purpose of developing 
leadership in others 


Demands Personal Responsibility: defined as the 
insistence that others be aware of and accept the 
personal and professional consequences of their 
actions 


Skillful Use of Influence Cluster 


* 


Influences: defined as a desire to persuade or have 
an impact on others 


Gives Negative Feedback: defined as a readiness to 
confront conflicts and other problems 


Team Builds: defined as promoting a spirit of 
cooperation and cohesiveness within a group 


Emphasizes Fleet Standards: defined as the relating 
of activities to fleet requirements and conditions 


Demonstrates Confidence in Personal Authority: 
defined as a self-assurance in the use of authority 
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4. Advising and Counseling Cluster 


* Demonstrates Positive Expectations: defined as a 


belief in people's basic worth or ability to perform 


* Demonstrates Student-Centered Diagnosis: defined as 


x 


the continual gathering and analyzing of information 
related to the current or future performance of 
students 


Understands: defined as the capacity to see different 
points of view. 
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Title: The Competency Model for the Professional Development 
mistructor (Naval Officer Trainer) 


Source: same as previous model 


1. Achievement Orientation Cluster 


* Sets High Performance Standards: defined as 
demonstrating, communicating, and enforcing high 
performance standards for both self and others 


* Takes Initiative: defined as a readiness to take 
actions not automatically demanded by the situation 


* Assesses Self Accurately: defined as a readiness to 
reflect on and correct own performance 


2. Skillful Use of Influence Cluster 


* Influences: defined as a desire to persuade or have 
an impact on others 


* Gives Negative Feedback: defined as a readiness to 
confront conflicts and other problems 


* Demonstrates Self-Control: defined as restraining 
impulses and feelings, and maintaining composure in 
potentially explosive situations 


3. Advising and Counseling Cluster 


* Demonstrates Positive Expectations: defined as a 
belief in people's basic worth or ability to perform 


* Demonstrates Student-Centered Diagnosis: defined as 
the continual gathering and analyzing of information 
related to the current or future performance of 
students 


4. Creative Teaching Skills Cluster 
* Demonstrates Enthusiasm about Teaching: defined as 
the expression of involvement in, satisfaction from, 
and commitment to teaching 
* Clearly Communicates Abstract Ideas: defined as a 


facility in describing and explaining abstract as well 
as practical ideas 
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* Creates and Uses Imaginative Teaching Strategies: 
defined as the readiness to design and implement 
innovative instructional techniques: techniques that 
are not included in existing lesson plans 


* Prepares Students for the Fleet: defined as the 


continual relating of instructional material to 
fleet applications 
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